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A vital Catholic approach 


to U. S. History 


+ 


ERE is an unusual textbook for high school . . . one 
H that will inspire the Catholic teacher and student 
of history. It is American history at its best: authoritative, 
well-balanced, Catholic. 





No important phase in the development of our 
nation is neglected. Every effort has been made to por- 
tray vividly those facts which will aid in instilling love 

Ashore: saunec. of country and of Church. 


PEST, SURE, SHITE, What makes this book different from the tradi- 


tional textbooks in American history? Primarily, this vol- 
ume reveals the positive part the Church has played in 
American society. Complete chapters on the history of 
education, arts, science, economics, and religion contrib- 


OSTHEIMER 


+ 


The final volume in the 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 


ee ute to a fuller understanding of America’s past. 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


Conteh ieee Christianity and America is destined to fill a need 
Rev. Charles J. Mahoney, Ph.D. in our schools for an outstanding Catholic textbook in 
American history. It is written in a simple, appealing, and 
1 logical style. Its carefully selected illustrations, maps, pic- 
tographs, and charts are efficient aids to a better under- 

Sample copy sent upon request standing of the textbook. 


A new History of the United States 


W. H. Sadlier, Ine. 


11 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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The subscription price is $3.00 per year; the price of single copies is 50 cents. Postage is prepaid by the publishers on al] orders from the United States. Postage is charged extra so 
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HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 


Hansen’‘s Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24’inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. 

For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to the prices listed, except Nos. 
B100 and B110, which are priced at $1.00 additional. 

No. B60. Light =m fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized. 
MMIII | scstcccdiiesnoseneanenncboalianiictantescaunseces <cuveseipiaepaknmaceledmeswatedasetawiand Reiancnivoeenlened $2.75 
No. B61. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized, 
I MIN ssa. ssccen nlecsconeceatbednahucs balers unmmm ieee Tipoasek 
No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice, made of same material as used 
in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church colors. Please 
specify color banding desired when ordering. Sizes 18 to 24..Each....$5.75 
No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth Surplice, medium —_— Made extra 


A nN I eI I csi caccectacaneierectencncneeed $3.75 
No. B70. Fine wearing Marquisette Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
a a aa a ak $2.45 
No. B110. Fine quality embroidered lace, neat floral — Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each... a ae ...$8.00 
No. B100. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. Beautifully anes eal de- 
sign. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each........ . ---$9.50 


Capes, Sashes 





HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front — B11 Buttonless Belt-On — B12 Zipper Front 
YOU CHOICE OF BLACK. RED. WHITE OR PURPLE CASSOCKS 
1. Cassocks are tailored of good quality Poplin material (fast color) in black, red, white 
or purple; also, of all-wool tropical weave material in black only. 





2 Each size has been expertly designed by the Master Designer of our Priest Cassocks. 

3. a Roman back drapes correctly and the fitted sleeves hang gracefullly and 
naturally. 

4. The skirt and body of the cassock is tailored extra full, which eliminates binding and 
ripping when genuflecting and walking. 

5. French seams throughout, exclusive in Hansen’s cassocks, sewn with strong thread: 
gives complete reinforcement at all points of strain. 

6. Two inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also prevents fraying 
from contact with shoes. é 

7. Standing clerical collar innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging: adds greatly to E 
distinctive appearance. 

8. Eyelet-type reinforced button holes. Ivory-hard removable buttons with slip-on pins to 

‘stay put.” 

9. Tailored in our own factory means more quality and longer service for less cost. 

10. Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in HANSEN’S label, which carries i 
with it a positive money back guarantee. 9 

PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS x 

Correct Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Wool £ 
Length of Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black Only f 
Surplice Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. Bll. Ea. No. B12. Ea. Each ; 
18 in. 6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.00 $ 5.00 3 5.50 $10.50 i 
18 in. 7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 10.75 3 
18 in. 8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 11.75 ig 
20 in. 9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 12.25 , 
20 in. 10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 12.75 fj 
20 in. ll Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.00 ‘4 
22 in. 12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 13.75 j 
22 in. 13 Yrs. 50 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 14.25 4 
22 in. 14 Yrs. $2 in 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.25 # 
24 in. 15 Yrs. $4 in. 9.50 9.50 10.00 15.50 d 
24 in. 16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.00 10.00 10.50 16.25 : 
24 in. 17 Yrs. 58 in. 10.50 10.50 11.00 16.50 iy 
26 in. 18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 17.50 J 
26 in. 19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 17.75 a 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering 


a 


No. Bll Buttonless 


i . BIO 
Belt-On, has hook Back View of No. Bl 


Button Front Roman 


and eye collar and 
belt front that in- 
Sures ease in don- 
ning or removing. 


Back. The patented 
ivory hard removable 
buttons will not tear 
or pull off, 
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“I Pray The Mass” “THE NEW TESTAMENT 
SUNDAY MISSAL and 
By FATHER HOEVER, S.O.Cist. di 
+ oics gevigp req — | THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST 


* Simplified LITURGICAL CAL- ILLUSTRATED — LARGE TYPE — 1024 PAGES 
ENDAR to find “Today’s 
Mass.” oa 1. THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
The 14 PREFACES are prop- translated from the Latin Vul- 
erly arranged. Ne : gate, with annotations and 
“TREASURY OF PRAYERS” is = references by Dr. Challoner 
ecutatnn popular geayers ond ony and Dr. H. S. Ganss, with il 
CLEAR TYPE — makes it a } _ lustrations, Historical and 
pleasure to follow the Mass. Chronological Index and Index 
448 Pages. Printed in RED of Proper Names and Places, 


and BLACK. es 2. THE FOLLOWING OF 


. 440/05-B—Black Leatherette, design on front and back cover, | CHRIST, by Thomas A. Kemp- 


cut flush, red edges $ .32 is. A new translation from the 
. 440/15—Black Durotex, flexible title and design on front clea ‘ 7 
cover stamped in gold, red edges 48 original Latin, to which are 


- 440/00—Black Cloth, round corners, title and design on front added Practical Reflections 


cover stamped in gold, red edges -64 
. 440/10-B—Black Durolea, flexible, blanked design on front and a Prayer at the end of 


and back cover, gold edges, silk bookmark 88 No. 920/13-BE each chapter. 


- 440/02-B—Black Imitation Leather, design on front cover Price 
stamped in gold, gold edges, silk bookmark 1.00 


. $20/00—Black cloth . 
. 440/13—Genuine Black Leather, Seal grain, title and design 
stamped in gold, gold edges, silk bookmark 1.52 - $20/02-BE—Imitation leather . ovences 2.00 


. 440/50—DeLuxe edition, genuine black leather, Morocco - $20/13-BE—Genuine leather seeeeeces 2.80 
grain, gold edges, gcld border inside covers, silk bookmark. 2.00 . 9$20/50—DeLuxe leather binding ‘ 4.40 


THE NEW TESTAMENT _ THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


NEW ... Vest Pocket and Purse Size Edition 


No. 440/13 


to Peter: What? Could/| priests and the 


Edited by REV. WILLIAM A. CARROLL 
Wh er nn alge dhghed, bs, tha, bee | %& New POCKET SIZE edition of the “Imitation of 


pray that ye enter not|sign, saying: Whomso- NHN re P . . 
Into temptation, “The ever t shall kis, that sili Christ” with legible type — finest quality paper. 
but the fiesh is weak. 49. And forthwith | 

42. Again the j Jesus, he said: 


Beautifully Printed and Beautifully Bound. 


Two distinctive features of this edition 


oss ond, eset them held are: 
Ping: for ur eyes 
were heavy. hem . . 
And leaving them,| Jesus, stretching f @ 13 page subject-index. 
0 ee ee ee N l R - d E lish I ic 
e third time,| sword: and striking the ] 
SS SS SST @ Newly Revise nglish translation. 
priest, cut off his ear. 
nhecomethto| 52. Then Jesus saith 
S, and saith to| to him: Put up again thy 
P ye now and sword into its place: 
rest; behold|*for all that take the 
et hand, and| sword shall perish with 
tan shall be the sword 


the hands) Betrayal of a 


us go: be- 
wena 40. And he co 
et spoke! his disciples, and 
«wt) them asleep, and 
-s- to Peter: What? 
you not watch o 
with me? 


me Size of Type 


ati al, Is Pri 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES | wo, 620/05—STUDENT EDITION, Black 
leatherette, red edges .... $ 








15 Full Page Illustrations No. 620/15—Black durolea., red edges.. 72 
Large, clear Type. 672 Pages | No- 620/02—Black imitation leather, gold No. 385/13 No. 385/26 


edges .. 1.20 | . 3 
x 4 
Two-full-page MAPS No. 620/13—Genuine black leather, Seal | 352 Pages Size 2% th 
grain, gold edges, title stamped in Price 


New Alphabetical Index gold 2.00 No. 385/02—Black duroleather, gold €dge@eeccnnuu 1M 


- 620/76-CF—DeL diti u 
Ideal for quick reference black Morocco leather, gol d edges, No. 385/13—Genuirte black leather, gold edge... 1M 


gold border inside covers, Calf fin- No. 385/26—Black imitation leather, red edge... 1 
Index of Epistles & Gospels ish lining, silk bookmecrk : 985 /50— diti G sie se k 
. 620/44—Levant Grain Leather. flex- No. 385/ DeLuxe edition, — - 


Handy, Pocket-size ible zipper binding, gold edges F leather, morocco grain, gold edge 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
OVER 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book written in a language the children can 
understand. It is a book that will bring joy while they offer their hearts to 
their Maker in return for love as seen in the Holy Sacrifice. “MY FIRST 
GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 three-color lithograph pictures. Size four by 
six inches. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 


tots. 32 pages with 13 beautiful colored pictures. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER 


Size 4 x 6 inches, 32 pages, three-color illus- 
trations. Retail price 20 cents each. Net per 


copy 16 cents each. Per hundred 


Co 


MY GIFT TO JESUS 


By 
Sister Mary 
Ambrose, O.P. 


17 FULL COLOR PICTURES 
LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 


My Gift to Jesus, by Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., is 
for children up to the time they use the missal and 
for First Communicants. Profusely illustrated with 
17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black 
and white. Serves as an introduction to the Roman 
Missal. It has special emphasis on Confession and 
Communion and is helpful in teaching the “Dialog 
Mass." Contains a collection of common prayers. 
My Gift to Jesus deserves your earnest attention 
and. wide distribution. Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 
«pages, large readable type and attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 30 cents each. 


Net per copy 24 cents each. Per hundred $24.00 


$16.00 


BALTIMORE CATECHISM 
The Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and No. 2, 
printed in large type. Prepared and en- 
joined by the order of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, 
No. 1—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 


No. 2—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 
Per 100 


CASSILLY’S PRIMER AND FIRST COMMUNION 
CATECHISM 

For children in the second and third 
grades. Especialty prepared to make the 
teachings of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren clear, precise and simple. 

Price, per 100 

Price, per 1000 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 
5%2x3%; 32 Pages; English or Polish 
For teachers who believe in modern 
methods of pedagogy. Begins every lesson 
with a review from ‘Christian Doctrine 
Drills"; because of: 1l—Every Catholic 
truth correctly listed in this thirty-two page 
booklet; 2—For drill purposes its short and 
pithy answers are unexcelled; 3—It may 
be used in all grades from the fourth to the 
twelfth; 4—In it the most sublime truths 
are stated in the simplest language; 5— 
Used in thousands of Parochial schools. 

Price, per 100 
Price, per 1000 


GRAMMAR DRILLS 
By Anthony B. Morris 
Size 6x32—32 Pages—-Paper Cover 
Here are five reasons why we know this 
book will help you in your English classes: 
1—It can be used in all grades from the 
sixth to the tenth; 2—Technical grammar 
must be taught as a foundation; 3—The 
book contains only thirty-two pages yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six drills, 
together with rules for correct syntax and 
punctuation; 4—Every drill is logically il- 
lustrated in brief, epigrammatic sentences; 
5—The foreword, containing “Ten Ways to 
Use the Drill Book,” makes it an easy in- 
strument in the hands of any teacher. 
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FIGHT CAND! 


Hansen's No. 3 Prismlite 7-Day Candle is molded in an individual glass container, 
a truly great achievement in candle making art. The prismatic edges of the glass 
container reflect rays of light similar to facets of cut glass, magnifying and beau- 
tifying the flame. Each candle, being individually glass-contained, makes it easier 
and quicker to renew, and eliminates the necessity of cleaning the ruby glass. 
Manufactured in our own modern candle factory of the finest ingredients. Hansen's 
Prismlites will burn clear and bright in any temperature. 


A year's supply (50 candles) guaranteed to burn 365 days, packed in two cartons 
of 25 candles each for easy handling. 

Weight per carton, 65 pounds. 

Price, a year’s supply (50 candles) 


RUBRICA BRAND PRISMLITE 


Hansen's Prismlites are available in 51% beeswax. A year’s supply (50 candles) 
guaranteed to burn 365 days. Packed in two cartons of 25 candles each for easy 
handling. Weight per carton 65 pounds. 

Price, a year’s supply (50 candles) 


ictal 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen's Mass Candles can 
be depended upon for complete satisfaction. 
Years ago we were the first to say “if a Candle 
is not good enough to bear a stamp showing the 
percentage of pure beeswax it is not good 
enough for Mass.” 


But this left open the question of a standard for 
candles of less than 100% beeswax. The House 
of HANSEN again pioneered. Through laboratory 
and burning tests, formulas were established so 
that uniform results can be guaranteed by The 
House of HANSEN under all conditions regard- 
less of beeswax content. HANSEN'S STAMPED 
BEESWAX MASS CANDLES are all of uniform 
quality and all full weight and full quality. We 
guarantee complete satisfaction. Please note that 
these candles are sold by the pound—not sets— 
giving 10 to 15% more weight for the same 
money. Candles are packed 54 pounds to a case 
in all standard sizes. 


IDENTIFIED LIKE STERLING SILVER 
. FOR YOUR PROTECTION... 


Less than 2 case 
2 cases. lots. 
per Ib. 
51% Hansen's Stamped 
Beeswax Candles 


60% Hansen's Stamped 
Beeswax Candles 
100% Hansen’s Stamped 
Beeswax Candles 
Composition Brand Wax 
Color Molded Candles. ; 
Stearic Acid Candles—Snow White, 
Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed... .57 


$1.00 


1.12 
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STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
4 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 6 gross to the carton 
to 12 gross $2.20 
to 23 gross 2.10 

or over 2 


6 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


0 FP IIE cicccnsissnsntcennecaee 
to 24 gross.................. 
or over 


8 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


OS Oe I heieminsanadaaaieell 
ip A II venssticsacennnts sccaiaenteivert 
SF ac cptnseceeneon 


10 HOUR LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


SO Eee 
I I III aise sscntcchveshieacapsanniar a 
or over 2 


TAPERED LIGHTS 


10 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
Packed 5 gross to the carton 


1 to 4 gross.................... 


to 9 gross........ 
or over 


15 HOUR TAPERED LIGHTS 
Packed 3 gross to the carton 
to 3 gross 
to 9 gross. 
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“Truth will out!” 


The life story of Galileo, astronomer and physicist 
(1564~1642), whose father wanted him to be a weaver, 
amply demonstrates that truth can never be permanently 
suppressed. He was constantly at odds with his con- 
temporaries who adhered rigidly to the ancient scientific 
pronouncements of the great Aristotle. 


One day, in the Cathedral at Pisa, more alert to natural 
phenomena than to spiritual meditations, the youthful 
Galileo observed the measured regularity of the oscillations 
of a swinging lantern, checking them with the beat of his 
own pulse. Each swing remained constant, regardless of 
the length of the oscillation. Thus was born the law of 
the pendulum known as isochronism—but the scientists of 
Galileo’s day ridiculed it. They also believed that the 
heavier a falling body, the faster it fell. Galileo exposed 
that fallacy, too, by dropping weights from the famous 
leaning tower of Pisa and demonstrating that bodies of 
different weights fall with the same velocity. 


Not so long ago it was generally believed that finer things 
such as Vestment Fabrics and Altar Draperies could be 
made only by European craftsmen. Americans have proved 
that belief erroneous. For evidence of the ascendency of 
‘“‘American-made™ liturgical fabrics, you have only to 
examine the products of Allen Silk Mills at your CHURCH 
GOODS DEALER'S. The designs are all liturgically 


authentic—and we know you'll share our pride in them. 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Manufacturers 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
140 West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


VESTMENT FABRICS 
ALTAR DRAPERIES 


BANDINGS 
EMBLEMS 


™ Buy American” 


Contributors to 
This Issue 


Reverend Mark J. Hurley, Ph.D. 


Dr. Hurley is assistant superintendent 
of schools in the Archdiocese of San Fran- 
cisco. He attended St. Joseph’s College, 
Mt. View, and St. Patrick’s Seminary 
(A.B.), Menlo Park, both in California. 
Later he did graduate work in education 
at the University of California, Berkeley, 
and recently received his doctorate from 
the Catholic University in Washington, 
D. C., where he majored in education, with 
psychology and religious education as his 
minors. He taught mathematics and 
speech at Serra High School, San Mateo, 
California, in 1944 and was an instructor 
in educational psychology at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Maryland, in 1946. 
Dr. Hurley has contributed to The 
Catholic School Fournal and the Catholic 
Educational Review, and is the author of a 
dissertation on “Church-State Relation- 
ships in Education in California,” which 
is now in publication. 


Sister M. Rosaire, I.H.M. 


Sister M. Rosaire, a Servant of Mary, 
teaches the sixth grade at Holy Trinity 
School in Detroit. ‘‘Down to Earth with 
the Saints,”’ her article in this issue, is 
the first from Sister’s pen. 


Reverend W. Eugene Shiels, S.J.,M.A., 
Ph.D. 


Father Shiels is professor of history and 
chairman of the department at Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, Ohio, but he dis- 
cusses “History in the Grade Schools.” 
He received his A.B. from Gonzaga Uni- 
versity, Spokane, Washington, in 1922, 
his M.A. from St. Louis University in 
1927, and his Ph.D. from the University 
of California in 1933, majoring in history. 
He has been teaching history and kindred 
subjects from 1923 to 1948 at Campion 
College, Loyola in Chicago, the Univer- 
sities of Detroit and San Francisco, and 
now at Xavier University. He was asso- 
ciate editor of the Jesuit weekly, America, 
from 1942 to 1944. He is a committee 
member of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, a member of the seven chief his- 
torical associations, and is associate editor 
of Mid-America. Father Shiels is the 
author-of two books, Gonzalo de Tapia 
(New York, 1934), and History of Europe, 
(Chicago, 1942). He is co-editor of several 
books and a lecturer. He has con- 
tributed to the Catholic Historical Review, 
Mid-America, and other periodicals. 


Mother Mary Conrad, S.H.C.J. 


A teacher of science as a member of 
the faculty of the Academy of the Holy 


(Continued on page 378) 













By Si. Thomas Aguinas 


COMPENDIUM OF THEOLOGY 


translated by 


Cyril Vollert, $.J., $.T.D. 


Professor of Theology 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas 
The School of Divinity of St. Louis University 















Gather Vollert writes in his Preface to this work... 





This translation of the Compendium theologiae of St. Thomas was undertaken for | 
the benefit of students and readers who are eager to acquaint themselves with the 
thought of the Angelic Doctor, but do not feel that they have mastered Latin suf- 
ficiently to read his works comfortably in the original. The book should be especially 


useful for courses in religion or theology for the laity. 






St. Thomas had such readers expressly in mind. As he says in the opening chapter, 

eo 
the work was written for those who might desire a convenient synopsis of Christian 
teaching. Since he composed it during the last two years of his life, when he was at 


the height of his power and had already written the Summa contra Gentiles and most of 


the Summa theologica, the work possesses a sureness of mastery and an authority that 
endow it with extraordinary value. 


Thus the Compendium, written by St. Thomas in his full maturity, indicates what, 









to his clear mind, with its comprehensive theological grasp, is most important in theol- 
ogy. Therefore the book can also serve as a key to a fruitful study of his more de- 
tailed and copious works. Indeed, the remarkable lucidity and brevity of the points 
treated in the Compendium of Theology enable us to follow the unfolding of the thought 


of St. Thomas more inerrantly than is possible in any of the larger treatises. 
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Wn The American Scene 


HEREVER the tools of knowledge are 

ve gathered on the American scene, there 

you will always find the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA. 

For within the beautiful yet sturdy covers 
of the AMERICANA’S 30 volumes, lies a reservoir 
of information built up since 1829 and revised 
to meet the demands for information in a 
changing world. In fact, during the past few 
years, two-thirds of the 30 volumes—18,000 
pages—has been revised and re-edited. New 
material has been added, older material re- 
written. 

More than a quarter of a million facts are 
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at hand in this comprehensive set, quickly 
found through a 700-page index. There are 
over 6,000 graphic illustrations to supple- 
ment the 66,000 authoritative articles. There 
are extensive bibliographies, helpful pronunci- 
ations; not to mention the digests of books, 
plays and operas (unavailable in any other gen- 
eral reference work.) 

To those whose responsibility it is to pro- 
vide exhaustive reference works for others, we 
suggest the ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 


Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Reference | 
Work”—a beautiful 36-page booklet that describes the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. No obligation, of | 
course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educational | 
Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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**The Golden Gate in ’48”’ 


At the invitation of His Excellency, the Most Rev- 
erend John Joseph Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San 
Francisco, the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation will hold its forty-fifth annual meeting in 
San Francisco on March 31, April 1 and 2—Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday of Easter week. No doubt 
fears were entertained by members of the executive 
board, N.C.E.A., on accepting the gracious invitation 
of the Archbishop, that the City of the Golden Gate 
was too far distant from many Catholic centers in the 
eastern part of the United States to attract a large 
number of delegates from that section. Develop- 
ments have dissipated these fears. At this writing 
the indications are that the San Francisco meeting will 
be better attended than any of the forty-four previous 
annual meetings of the Association. The committee 
in charge was early forced to secure additional space 
for the exhibitors who wish to present their products to 
the attention of the assembled delegates. The com- 
mittee on reservations has sent warning to the members 
that their hotel reservations should be secured as early 
as possible. No doubt remains that the East and 
Middle West will have a large representation at this 
first western meeting in thirty years. All delegates 
are warned to enclose a deposit of five dollars per person 
in writing to the local hotels for reservation; the San 
Francisco Hotel Association requires this deposit, but 
will credit it to the hotel bill of each guest. A housing 
bureau, in charge of Doctor James N. Brown (Room 
200, 61 Grove St., San Francisco 2), will clear all reser- 
vations. 

Solemn Pontifical Mass in the Cathedral of St. Mary 
(Assumption) opens the convention on the morning of 
March 31. The first general meeting of the association 
will complete the activities of the morning. A complete 
program of the subsequent sessions, from Wednesday 
afternoon through Friday morning, is incorporated 
with this Convention Issue of Taz CaTHoic Epucator. 


Seminary Department 


The meetings of the Seminary Department and the 
Minor Seminary Section will be divided between Room 
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401, Civic Auditorium, and St. Patrick’s Seminary, 
Menlo Park. An effort has been made to secure repre- 
sentative speakers in the field from the major and 
minor seminaries of the nation. The Very Reverend 
Thomas A. Mulligan, S.S., rector of St. Patrick’s Sem- 
inary, Menlo Park, has accepted the opening spot on 
the program of the major group. Other seminary 
authorities who have accepted a place on the program 
are the Very Reverend Joseph D. O’Brien, S.J., rector 
of Alma Seminary, Alma, California, and the Reverend 
Oscar J. Miller, C.M., professor of sacred oratory in 
St. John’s Seminary, Los Angeles. Doctor O’Brien 
will discuss “Canonical Requirements for Celibacy,” 
while Doctor Miller addresses himself to the subject, 
“New Methods for Sacred Oratory.” Other subjects 
that will receive treatment are ‘“‘Psychiatrical Aids for 
Seminarians” and “Encyclical on the Liturgy” (Media- 
tor Det, November 20, 1947). 

It is difficult to estimate the comparative worth of 
the problems presented for discussion, but it is cer- 
tainly of the highest importance for the directors of 
seminaries to be fully conversant with the latest find- 
ings in the field of mental health. The discussion of the 
encyclical on the liturgy will insure sanity and correct 
observance in this field. The department officers have 
invited Doctor Felix Newton Pitt, veteran superin- 
tendent of schools in the Archdiocese of Louisville, to 
discuss the topic, “Relations of the Diocesan Super- 
intendent to Pastors.” Seminaries are becoming 
increasingly aware of the need the young priest enter- 
ing upon parish work has for an exact knowledge of 
school procedures. The final session of the seminary 
program will devote itself to an open discussion of 
seminary problems. 


Minor Seminary Section 


We have before us as we write a complete program 
of the activities of the minor seminary section. The 
Reverend Charles G. Fehrenbach, C.SS.R., of St. 
Mary’s College, North East, Pennsylvania, will pre- 
sent a paper on “The Confessor in the Minor Semi- 
nary.” The second paper in this Wednesday afternoon 
session will deal with “The Minor Seminary Library,” 
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by the Reverend Oscar F. Auvil, S.J., of the Jesuit 
Novitiate, Sheridan, Oregon. These two formal papers 
will be followed by a discussion of the modern seminar- 
ian, with the Very Reverend Francis J. Rock, S.S., 
St. Joseph’s College, Mountain View, California, 
leading the discussion. 

In the Thursday morning session the Reverend Regi- 
nald McDonough, O.F.M., of St. Anthony’s Seminary, 
Santa Barbara, California, will take up “The Course 
in Civics and American History in the Minor Semi- 
nary,” while the Reverend James T. Campbell, S.S., 
St. Joseph’s College, Mountain View, California, will 
direct attention of the assembled delegates to “The 
Study of Latin and Greek in the Minor Seminary.” 
These two papers will be followed by a discussion of 
“Teaching Art and Music Appreciation in the Minor 
Seminary,” in which the Very Reverend Herbert 
Patterson, O.F.M., of St. Anthony’s Seminary, Santa 
Barbara, California, will present the points for dis- 
cussion. The subject matter of the session indicates 
an awareness of the importance of a cultural and classi- 
cal background in the training of the young seminarian. 

On Thursday afternoon the minor seminary section 
meets in joint session with the major seminary depart- 
ment. The Friday morning session will concern itself 
with the broad topic, “The Course of Studies in Minor 
Seminaries on the Pacific Coast.” The Very Rever- 
end Robert T. Brown, C.M., Los Angeles College, Los 


Angeles, California, has accepted the assignment of 


presenting the formal paper on this subject. Adoption 
of resolutions and election of officers will close this 
final session. 


College and University Department 


Doctor Guy Montgomery, Berkeley, California, has 
accepted the opening address of the College and Uni- 
versity Department on “Education and the Dignity 
of Man.” Doctor F. J. Brown and Doctor M. R. P. 
McGuire will lead a panel discussion on “The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education.” ‘“Educa- 
tion and the Dignity of Man” is the general theme of 
the proceedings of the department. During Thursday 
the Reverend Edward B. Rooney, secretary, Jesuit 
Education Association, New York, the Very Reverend 

Asgr. P. J. Dignan, superintendent of schools, Los 
Angeles, the Rev. Robert J. Henle, S.J., dean, School 
of Philosophy and Science, St. Louis University, and 
Doctor Urban H. Fleege, Marquette University, will 
present formal papers to the college and university 
group. Father Rooney takes a topic of current in- 
terest: “Displaced Persons: Faculty Members and 
Student Relief”; Superintendent Dignan is ‘sched- 
uled for an address on “The Social Program of the 
Church”; the subject assigned to Dean Henle is “The 
Universal Cultural Aspirations of Modern Man”; and 
Doctor Fleege will treat of the “Graduate School and 
Program of General Education.” A round table closes 
the afternoon session; the discussion will center on the 
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topic, “Stimulation and Coérdination of Research in 
Catholic Graduate Schools.” Dean Drummond, of 
Marquette University, will present the topic and. lead 
the discussion. 

At the Friday morning meeting the Reverend Wil- 
liam E. Mc Manus, assistant director, Department 
of Education, N. C. W. C., Washington, will give the 
delegates a digest of federal legislation, particularly 
those phases affecting the sphere of higher education. 
The speaker will answer questions from the floor at 
the close of his presentation. The meetings of this de- 
partment come to a close after receiving a report from 
its executive committee. A special meeting is planned 
Friday afternoon for the deans of women’s colleges. 


Secondary School Department 


The Secondary School Department has elected to 
center its papers and discussions around “Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth.” The opening meeting 
presents a general statement and invites the assembled 
delegates to give matter and form to the discussion. 
There is no question that much subject matter with 
little bearing on life has crept into the curriculum from 
time to time. Curriculum authorities are constantly 
engaged in applying the lessons of experience in the 
refinement of subject matter. The adjustment of 
secondary education to the changing needs of modern 
youth is a pressing problem. 

In the second departmental session, on Thursday 
morning, a selected panel will project certain implica- 
tions of the life adjustment program. Brother John 
McCluskey, S.M., principal, St. Monica’s High School, 
Santa Monica, California, is scheduled to deal with the 
phase of citizenship; Sister Mary Annette, P.B.V.M., 
Convent of the Presentation, San Francisco, California, 
will treat of the implications that concern the home and 
family life; the use of leisure time is assigned to James 
Phelan, head coach, St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Cali- 
fornia; and the Reverend A. E. Egging, M.A., superin- 
tendent of schools, Diocese of Grand Island, will speak 
of the implications that are found in work experience. 

The Thursday afternoon meeting is devoted to a 
panel on the contribution to life adjustment of Catholic 
religious education. Self-discipline is the practical 
Christian basis for life adjustment, and this topic is 
entrusted to the Reverend Thomas A. Lawless, 
O.S.F.S., Wilmington, Delaware. Sister Joan Marie, 
Oakland, California, an experienced high school teacher, . 
presents Christian morality as the index of a Christian 
life. The seeming conflicts between modern economics 
and Christian ethics form the theme of the Reverend 
William Smith, S.J., Brooklyn, New York. Current 
literature frequently denounces the intrusion of ethics 
into the field of economics; it is within the province of 
the teacher of religion to vindicate the relationship 
from the moral point of view. Superintendent Patrick 
Dignan, of the Archdiocese of Los Angeles, brings the 

(Continued on page 337) 
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By Rev. Marx J. Hur ey, Ph.D. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of San Francisco, 
California 


- treating of the shift from apologetics to positive 
exposition in the teaching of religion, it must be 
clear from the outset that we are speaking primarily of 
a change in point of view, method, and attitude. At 
first sight a reader might think that this topic treats of 
a trend that deserts formal apologetics as a science in 
favor of what is technically called “positive theology.” 
However, this paper rather deals primarily with the 
change from the apologetic approach to religion, that 
is, from the attempts to prove, to defend, to argue, to 
apologize for the Catholic Church, to the newer meth- 
ods of explaining, exposing to view, revealing, what the 
Catholic Faith really is. This latter is the subject of 
this paper. 
Christ as an Apologist 


Nowhere in the gospel narrative is it recorded that 
Our Blessed Lord used metaphysical arguments to win 
souls. Nowhere do we find the arguments from con- 
tingency and causality in the abstract. Rather, Christ 
preached His doctrine in a straightforward manner 
adapting it to the mentality and capacities of His 
listeners. And although He worked miracles, yet He 
realized that even miracles were not enough to convince 
the hard of heart. “If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they believe, if one rise again from 
the dead” (Luke 16, 31). This statement had remark- 
able verification in the nineteenth century when the 
French philosopher and rationalist, Emile Zola, boasted 
to the world: “If I were to see a miracle at Lourdes with 
my own eyes, even then I would not believe.” No, 
crushing arguments would not make a believer; a 
closed mind and heart is not and cannot be the fertile 
soil for the sowing of truth; on the other hand, God will 
not despise a contrite and humble heart. 

Christ clearly saw that objective evidence and scien- 
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The Shift from Apologetics 
to Positive Exposition 


tifically justified conclusions were not necessarily the 
prelude to, nor the concomitant of conviction in the 
Faith. To Magdalen, one word, “Mary” (John 20, 16) 
spoke volumes after the resurrection; to the woman at 
the well the statement, “he whom thou now hast, is not 
thy husband” (John 4, 18) began an insight into who 
Christ really was. But in these and other cases, good 
will was the basic soil into which the Savior introduced 
the truth. The woman at the well was silently grateful 
that a Jew would speak to her and, more, would ask a 
favor. Christ knew that even truth may be sterile and 
incomplete unless it involved the whole person, intellect 
and will, cognitively, emotionally, and conatively. 


Religion Must Be Made Functional 


In theory at least, practically all teachers of religion 
agree that there is a balance to be kept between pure 
knowledge and affective and conative acceptance of 
truth. In other words, all will agree that religion must 
be made functional, must, to use a colloquial expression, 
“get under the skins” of the students and generate 
action. But at times there has been a considerable 
divergence in theory and practice. Religion courses 
have become battlegrounds of controversy, debate, 
dialectics, and logic. Others have reacted to this type 
of teaching and produced a positive exposition method, 
which we will see. 

The teaching of religion basically involves a point of 
view rather than any specific method or technique. Of 
late years a trend has been noticeable; it is the shift 
from the argumentative to the expository, from the 
negative approach of proving truth and crushing error, 
to the positive presentation of truth. The time-hon- 
ored approach to religion, especially on the college 
level, with its very energetic, scientific, and vigorous 
defense of Christianity, has been challenged by a none- 
theless scientific but much more psychological approach. 
The chip-on-the-shoulder attitude has been challenged 
by the “come-see-what-we-have” attitude. 
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In any shift there must be two terminals, the place 
from which and the place to which the movement is 
made. Let us look first at the starting point. A pe- 
rusal of many of the textbooks for colleges will reveal the 
prevalence of the “proving” attitude. There are de- 
grees, of course, but in general such writers as Madgett, 
Sheehan, Morrison, and Laux show their point of view 
as that of proving truth and refuting error. Their 
attitude seems to be this: My dear students, here is 
truth, proved from reason and revelation, standing as 
solidly as the Rock of Gibraltar against the onslaughts of 
materialists and idealists, evolutionists and rationalists; 
take it or leave it. 


Example of Apologetic Point of View 


It is not the purpose of this paper to evaluate this 
admittedly oversimplified attitude; rather we point it 
out in contrast to the newer approach. But lest we be 
thought to be fighting straw men, we will cite one series 
of texts. We choose a college text in religion because 
it is one of the latest. Volume I was published in 1939, 
Volume II some time later and, presumably, Volumes 
III and IV are yet to come. 

Volume I and Volume II, presumably for freshman 
and sophomore years, deal entirely with scientific 
apologetics. That the “fundamental dogma” books of 
the seminary are the basis of them seems unquestion- 
able. In the introduction the author explains that his 
method is to combine history and philosophy, to give 
the student a knowledge of the problems of days gone 
by in their historical setting. Both volumes, we feel, 
may fairly be described as the old-fashioned apologetics 
book teeming with Protestant and rationalistic argu- 
ments against the Catholic Faith. Its tone is one of 
continuous refutation. Names that meant much a 
century ago, such as Bauer, Strauss, Schleiermacher, 
Renan, Loisy, Harnack and others are systematically 
set up and then like so many ten-pins bowled over by 
the searchlight of pure reason. The positive dogmas of 
the Church do appear in the volumes and these, too, 
evidently parallel the seminary texts. It might also be 
added that seminary dogma texts are saturated with 
objections to Catholicism which are systematically 
vanquished. This series is a pale reflection of the sem- 
inary texts. 


Example of Expository Point of View 


The second school, which represents a reaction to the 
above type of text and teaching that goes with it, is 
composed of religion writers and teachers who feel that 
the negative issues referred to above are but spectres. 
Nestorius, Wyclif, Luther, Calvin, Harnack, Huxley, 
McAuley, Voltaire and the rest have put on this mortal 
coil, shot their bolt at the Church, and then passed 
from the world. Their influences did not die immedi- 
ately, but their intellectual and emotional castigations 
of the Church failed of their aim to destroy it. The 
Church lives on. With the accent on the positive, this 
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school of thought might paraphrase the dogma books in 
this way: No one today holds what the dogma book 
lists as objections, at least not the average college 
student. There is no need to anathematize the college 
students. Better than to mimic the dogma books of 
the seminaries would be to tell what Catholic doctrine 
is, rather than what it is not. 

Perhaps there has been no better test of apologetics 
than in the Orient. Missionaries in China found that 
the long-standing objections of Protestants and ration- 
alists had no meaning for the average Chinaman. One 
missionary told of the custom of the catechumens in 
burning their household idols just before their baptism. 
On the day of his baptism the convert publicly burns 
all traces of his pagan beliefs, the statues and charms, 
the trinkets and images. But the priest is nowhere 
obliged to defend the cult of images. Rather his task 
is to replace the old with the new, to redirect the pagan 
mind to Christ as St. Paul did in Greece at the statue of 
the “unknown God.” Neither does the Church’s teach- 
ing on divorce have to be defended; rather only the 
sacredness of marriage that the sacrament imparts; 
thus the positive doctrine needs to be expressed. The 
missionary’s task might be expressed somewhat like 
this: My dear friends: See what tidings of great joy I 
bring you. Here is what I have to offer, the Catholic 
Faith. See how good it is; observe it, understand it, 
love it, and then come and embrace it. 

In the United States and England a similar conscious- 
ness has come to many priests and other teachers of 
religion, both religious and lay. Modern man is not 
interested in speculative dogma nor even practical ob- 
jections to Catholicism. Rather he is indifferent, 
vaguely suspicious of Rome, and not very much con- 
cerned about religion in ordinary life. But he is inter- 
ested in himself, who he is, and where he is going. He 
is very much interested in what life means. These 
questions demand answers; but before he will even 
approach the answers he must be prepared psychologi- 
cally, like those whom Christ approached, for example, 
the woman at the well. He must be shown how Cath- 
olicism answers the riddle of life, not how it answers 
Harnack or Renan, about whom he has never heard 

and about whom he cares not at all. 

While there is no complete and comprehensive view 
of the positive expository approach to the teaching of 
religion, yet there are names prominent in this field. A 
study of the periodical indices reveals that the most. 
prominent ones are: Frank Sheed and Maisie Ward; 
Father Luigi Sturzo, Father Charles Bruehl, Father 
William Russell, and the convert of Wall Street, John 
Moody. While they do not agree in detail yet they all 
do call for a positive expository approach both to the 
Catholic and to the convert. 


Positive Proposals: Sheed and Ward, Father Bruehl 


In Catholic Evidence Outlines, Sheed and Ward, from 
long experience in Catholic Action in both England and 
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the United States, declare that modern man is inter- 
ested primarily in himself. No longer is he an ortho- 
dox Protestant; he is, rather, indifferent, apathetic, and 
cautious, if not outright distrustful of the Catholic 
Church. The problem of the Catholic apologist is first 
to interest people in themselves and their life problems; 
secondly, to show hew wonderful a treasure the Catholic 
Church has for them; thirdly, to show how important 
it is that they accept this great treasure and share in it. 
The method all along the line is positive: Show modern 
man God by showing him the Divine Christ; show him 
the Divine Christ by showing the Christ of the Gospels; 
and finally show him that Catholicism is a way of life by 
following Christ through His life. Sheed and Ward 
conclude: 


A Catholic apologist who is not soaked in the Gospels 
is an anomaly in himself, and in his work is doomed 


to aridity. For the mind of man, the way to God is 
through Christ. 


Father Bruehl too insists that the starting point in 
teaching religion is to show the student Christ. He is 
thinking primarily of the convert. There should, he 
says, be nothing of “trying to prove” a Protestant 
wrong, nothing of the “lawyer complex” which aims at 
the conviction of those who have erred. Rather show a 
Protestant that he has a part of Christ, small though it 
may be. Start with what he has of truth. 


Brownson, Moody 


We may go further and apply Father Bruehl’s idea to 
the pagan and to the Catholic. Often the Christian 
thinkers down through the ages have asserted that the 
human person is naturally Christian; that pagans 
naturally know many truths that are really basically 
Christian by virtue of their consciences. That is a 
springboard for instruction. Further, even to the 
Catholic, it would seem a wise policy to build upon 
what he already knows, to enlarge it, to make the Faith 
live in new meaning. Religion then is presented as a 
way of life rather than as an unassailable fortress 
capable of defeating the onslaughts of its enemies. The 
famous crusader for the Faith, Orestes Brownson, 


summed up this idea in a succinct, pithy way when he 
wrote: 


We do not refute false doctrines simply by pointing 
out their falsehood. Rather show that truth is ours; 
not that error is theirs. The fragments that they 
(i.e., non-Catholics) have been clinging to, may be 
the basis of their conversion. 


Finally we may come to the work of another convert 
and literary stylist, John Moody, who has a rather fine 
perspective of the problem. Seemingly, Moody holds 
to a sort of paradox. He pleads for Catholics who not 
only will know their faith but who will explain (he ex- 
cludes argument and defensive tactics) Catholic doc- 
trine to others. But, on the other hand, he also states 
that the apologetic of good example is more powerful 
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than all the philosophical reasonings and logical 
arguments. Here then we have a perspective: We 
must have a balance between knowledge of the Faith, 
living the Faith, and spreading the Faith. Moody 
calls for the positive exposition of the Faith in order to 
learn it, and in order to give it to others; this means 
that for both the Catholic who is learning more about 
Catholicism, and for the non-Catholic who is learning 
about the Faith from Catholics, positive exposition is 
the necessary point of view. Both classes must be 
shown what Catholicism really is. 

Moody, like Sheed and Ward (and most others) finds 
that men are indifferent to religion. Even Catholics 
are indifferent at times because they do not know what 
Catholicism really is, and because it has not become 
functional in their lives. Further, Moody claims that 
Catholics not only do not explain their Faith to others, 
but that they hide it from non-Catholics; that they are 
afraid to speak up in a group and explain the Church’s 
teaching either because they do not know it, or through 
lack of apostolic spirit which flows from vital under- 
standings. 

The shift of these modern apologists, therefore, has 
been away from the defensive to the offensive. Error 
has little or no time to get its poison darts into the 
picture. Truth is the best antidote to objections; and 
the explanation of the Church’s position will take care 
of most objections to the Church. 


Evaluation of Positive in Teaching Religion 


Finally, we should like to present a short evaluation 
of this positive exposition point of view in the teaching 
of religion. We feel that it applies to both the instruc- 
tion of converts and the teaching of Catholic students, 
with differences allowed for the individual variations 
between the groups and within each group. 

The “positive” approach envisions three chief points: 

1. The inculcation of Catholic teaching, primarily 
intellectual. 

2. The inculcation of Catholic affective and conative 
responses, which may be expressed by saying that knowl- 
edge must be made functional and vital in action. 

3. The apostolic spirit must be fostered, which 
makes Catholic hearts and minds restless to share their 
Faith with others. 

The positive approach also has a special point of view. 
It contains none of the argumentative, none of the 
defensive tactics, and none of the self-vindicatory atti- 
tudes of the older apologetics; rather it is the attitude 
that we Catholics really have something that all men 
should know about, and more must know about. What 
is the basis of these assertions? 


Evaluation of Difficulties in Regard to Faith 


Many if not most of the difficulties of non-Catholics 
and also of Catholics in regard to the Faith are emo- 
tional; and this barrier must be broken down before 
truth can find entrance. A suspicious or emotionally 
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distrustful mind is closed to truth. It is understand- 
able that many non-Catholics have a very prejudiced 
view of the Church; it is not to be wondered at that 
they view the Church in terms of a political system, a 
scheming hierarchy, and an idolatrous worship. These 
ideas are sewn in many places, in newspapers, maga- 
zines, motion pictures, and in the public schools as, for 
example, in the history courses in high school and 
— 

Catholics too have emotional difficulties that preclude 
a calm acceptance of the Faith, or which cast doubt 
upon what they have learned. The demands that the 
Faith puts on a Catholic at times weigh very heavily on 
his shoulders, such as the loss of a promotion because he 
is a Catholic; the cruel dilemma of marital and family 
difficulties and others. Perhaps too Catholics have 
failed to defend their Faith through ignorance and in the 
face of ridicule and argument, they have become hesi- 
tant about accepting what seems so contrary to “com- 
mon sense and science” as these are interpreted by a 
cynical world. In all these cases emotional barriers are 
set up to the Faith. 


Argument Spurs Resistance 


To argue against these barriers, to show them logi- 
cally false, to bring out the heavy artillery of philosophy, 
science, logic and theology, will only spur resistance. 
Error is protean; and a fool can ask more questions 
than a wise man can answer in a lifetime. New objec- 


tions will follow and although the apologist may win the 
battle of wits to his own satisfaction, he will in most 


cases lose the person. That is why many apologists 
refuse point blank to “‘argue religion,” because the vic- 
tory is not worth the price. Better to show them, they 
say, what they are missing by not being Catholics or by 
not living up to their Faith. 

Here against the emotional barriers (Father Curran, 
the author of Personality Factors in Counseling, states 
that in all his priesthood he has never met a single truly 
intellectual difficulty against the Catholic Faith, but has 
met thousands of emotional) is the place of good ex- 
ample, the “most powerful apologetic.” A virtuous 
life, a helping hand, friendliness—these serve as excel- 
lent wedges for the Word of God to follow. But 
knowledge must follow; example is not enough. We 
Catholics know very well many people who are virtuous 
and still not Catholic; yet we do not join their religion 
because of their good example. No, their good example 
wins our good will towards them, but we know that 
they have not the whole truth as we have. 

Our Blessed Lord Himself recognized these emotional 
barriers. How gradually He revealed His divinity is 
remarked in every commentary. In the sixth chapter 
of St. John it is plain that He won the good will of the 
people by feeding them, which He followed with His 


positive message on the Holy Eucharist. He treated 
the Samaritan woman at the well in the same manner 
(John 4, 7 ff.). He, a Jew (‘‘the Jews do not communi- 
cate with the Samaritans’’) spoke to her; more, He even 
asked a favor of her and thereby won her confidence. 
Then He told of the eternal life that she had not seen 
nor known. Knowledge was basic even though it was 
not first in the order of time. 

The knowledge of Christian doctrine is the specific 
object of the religion course of the Catholic School. It 
is not the only nor all-inclusive object, but it is the basic 
one, for on it grow attitudes and ideals which generate 
action. Furthermore, certain doctrines and teachings 
of the Church are basic and the common core for all ages 
and places. The emotional and intellectual difficulties 
of the times do change; the teacher must approach 
them with care. 


Conclusion 


Two ways have been delineated in this paper to ap- 
proach these difficulties: the vindictive apologetic, and 
the expository apologetic. While the materials em. 
ployed in each method may be similar, yet the points of 
view seem radically different. And the shift in the last 
fifteen years has been towards the second viewpoint. 

Perhaps St. Peter best summed up this second ap- 
proach at the Transfiguration. Awed by what he saw, 
gladdened by his new insight into his faith, he ex- 
claimed: “Lord, it is good for us to be here” (Matt. 
17, 4). That is the viewpoint of the positive approach 
in religion: Catholics, if only you appreciated what you 
have; non-Catholics, if only you knew what you are 
missing; both of you, see how good it is to be here, in 
the Catholic Church. 
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By Sister M. Rosarre, I.H.M. 
Holy Trinity Convent, 1051 Porter Street, Detroit 26, Michigan 


HY is it that in their own home the members 

of God’s family are neglected or forgotten? 
“God’s family?’ Put those eyebrows down a second 
and answer this question. ‘Who is God’s family?” 
That’s right, Blessed Mother, Saint Joseph, and yes, 
all those millions of other heroes, who down through 
past centuries have fought winning battles over their 
enemy and ours, who have taken their finals and passed 
“cum laude.” ‘Their home?” The hearts of children, 
little folks and yes, the hearts of grown-up children, too. 
“And why are they forgotten or ignored?” Be- 
cause this world of ours has become too material-minded 
to regard God or His chosen children, the saints. Now- 
adays most people seem to be concerned merely with 
their own personal ease and comfort. Happiness here 
and now—that is the hedonistic criterion of a really 
valuable, successful life. That is the motto of Mr. and 
Mrs. Modern. Saints, if recognized at all, are looked 
upon as stone images to shove in some forsaken corner 
with a bouquet of flowers in front of them as deco- 
rations, cold and lifeless remnants of nineteen centuries 
and more. Grownups catch these secularistic notions 
first; then, like all contagious diseases, they spread to 
the younger generation. Thus it is that children are 
exposed to the deadly germs of this secularistic spirit. 
But how are we going to combat it in our classrooms? 
By only one means, that of making the saints /ive for our 
children. Don’t shake your heads. It is possible, and 
if we are ever to bring life back into the saints, now is 
the time to do it. “But how?” The saints were real- 
ists. The saints were lovers. The saints were individu- 
alists of the right kind. Now to be sure, realists, lovers, 
and individualists do not total up to stony monuments. 
They total up to real live men and women of action. 
That is just exactly what the saints were on earth. To 
make the saints live is to make the saints really under- 
stood by our children. It és possible. It is our duty! 
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Down to Earth with 





the Saints 


Saints Possessed Realism 


To begin with, the saints possessed a realism that ap- 
peals to the very humanness of children. As boys and 
girls, most of the saints led happy, normal lives. Take 
Joan of Arc, for instance. As a youngster she was like 
any other little girl. She cared for the house, did count- 
less common sense duties allotted to the members of the 
younger generation, loved to sew, and was quite an 
efficient little dressmaker. Perhaps, from all obser- 
vances you would classify her as a forerunner of little 
Suzabelle, who takes such pride in creating wardrobes 
for her Dydee Doll. And Saint Bernadette! Was she 
from the cradle the haloed maiden pictured so benignly 
kneeling with folded hands, and eyes up to heaven? 
No, haloes are not distributed at birth; they are earned. 
Bernadette earned hers by being what God wanted her 
to be as a child, a common little girl, simple, friendly, 
cheerful, and fun-loving. Could you by chance have 
come upon her during the course of her daily duties, 
perhaps you would have heard Bernadette singing 
snatches of one of those little familiar songs she loved so 
much. 

The saints, too, had natural weaknesses to overcome, 
like all boys and girls. Remember how hard Saint 
Thérése had to fight to keep from showing her annoy- 
ance when dirty water was splashed accidentally in her 
direction. Or again, the time the fidgety Sister in 
chapel tried her so by her constant fussing and rattling 
of rosary beads against the pew, and Thérése had a big 
opportunity offered her to make another “act.” Yes, 
Thérése was only human, and things “sometimes got on 
her nerves,” but the Little Flower was big enough to 
conquer her feelings. 

Few people classify Saint Aloysius as “human.” 
Far too many regard him as a “‘pedestal” saint. Once 
you really meet Aloysius, you have to love him be- 
cause he was so lovably human, and later combined 
that humanness with the divine to become a saint. 
You could scarcely meet a more mischievous young one 
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than Aloysius. Reared in a fighting family, he loved 
soldiery and the noise of cannons. At the age of five 
he dared to disrupt the order of his father’s camp just 
to hear the cannon roar. He possessed a strong temper, 
he was a hothead, but he turned both failings in the 
right direction and gained sanctity. 


Heroes Whom Children Want to Imitate 


Children love the saints when they realize that they 
were so genuinely real, leading ordinary lives like theirs 
and even possessing the very same weaknesses and 
faults that they have to conquer. It gives them cour- 
age to know that the saints are heroes whom they can 
imitate. 

Moreover, the saints are not only heroes they can 
imitate, but heroes that they want to imitate. Why? 
Because the saints were big enough to stand up and face 
their difficulties. Children love truth and detest de- 
ceit and cowardice. Saints are no cowards. There is 
not a speck of yellow in them. They are “true blue” 
throughout. Besides facing their weaknesses, they 
were good enough soldiers to fight perseveringly until 
they conquered their faults. No enemy is too over- 
powering for asaint. As has been said: “God and me 
can do anything” (not a grammatically correct asser- 
tion, but certainly a spiritually perfect maxim). Well 
might the saints have chosen it as their byword. Well 
might we have our children adopt it as their byword. 
Children instinctively note this domineering persever- 
ance in the saints’ lives. They could not be downed. 
Peter fought his impetuosity; Paul, his dynamic tem- 
per; Aloysius, his impatient hot head. Result: three 
of the Church’s most illustrious glories! Instead of 
allowing faults and weaknesses to become obstacles to 
their goal, the saints turned them into an escalator to 
heaven. 


Saints Win Children by their Magnanimous Love 


Besides appealing to children from a natural point of 
view, the saints win their favor by very reason of their 
magnanimous love. The saints are genuine lovers, the 
greatest lovers that ever lived. Whence the source of 
this love? The great loving Heart of God. So filled 
with this divine love were the saints that it permeated 
every fiber of their being, pulsating within them with 
dynamic force, urging them on to be dynamos of action 
for God. The love of God was something very real to 
them, not something static, something to be read about 
in books and never experienced. They not only pos- 
sessed the love of God, but they “lived” it! By the 
very reason of this living love do saints charm children, 
for children are deeply affectionate. They recognize 
almost instantly the presence or non-presence of love in 
human beings. In saints, this animating personal love 
of God stands out for them; a saint would never be a 
saint without love. A soul which lacks it has not 
enough spirit to become a saint. Take, for example, 
Saint Augustine, Saint John the Apostle, or nearer our 
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present day, Saint Thérése of the Infant Jesus. Could 
they be classified other than as lovers of Christ? No 
wonder children love them. 

“Did the saints keep this love locked up inside them 
like a precious gem in a jewel case?” No; certainly 
not! They were not pipe-lines, either, in their disper- 
sion of love to others. A pipe-line goes only to one 
particular place. No pipe-line saints! They were 
fountains scattering the love of God in all directions 
constantly. This dynamic love of God had to have out- 
ward expression. It was too great, too tremendous to 
be confined within them. Thus did it find expression’ 
in the saints’ self-sacrificing kindness to others. So 
was it with Saint John Bosco, Saint Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, and dear Saint Vincent de Paul, the apostle of 
charity. Read the life of any saint you choose, and 
within the pages of the book, written or read between 
the lines, you will see this love of neighbor illustrated. 
Boys and girls love to have little kindnesses done to 
them. They love to see them done to others, especially 
to those they love. No wonder, then, that they take such 
delight in the saints who did so many, many acts not only 
of kindness, but of self-sacrificing heroism. Just for 
their friends or loved ones? No, for their enemies and 
for those who disliked them as well. 

How many loving acts did not Saint Zita perform 
daily in the service of Fatinelli? For forty-eight years 
she worked in his home, much of the time rudely treated 
by both her master and fellow-servants. Yet, without 
resentment, she did her daily duties with great love and 
showed even greater love in her kindnesses to others in 
the household. What a model of love! Perhaps you 
never before heard this of the Maid of Orleans: Saint 
Joan so loved God’s poor that even as a little girl she 
often let beggars sleep in her own bed. But love did 
not stop here. In some it urged them on to be such 
heroic doers that they died for Christ and for others 
The thousands of glorious martyrs in heaven attest to 
this tremendous love. Yes, children love the saints 
because they were not passive, but up and doing, full of 
life, lovers, unselfish lovers! That is why they want to 
imitate them. 


Saints Were True Individualists 


The saints were not realists and lovers only. No, 
they were more than this. They were individualists in 
the true interpretation of the word. This saintly 
individualism is only another of their peculiar qualities. 
appealing this time not merely to the humanness and 
love of children, but to their particular personalities. 
The saints were practical persons, as proved by Saint 
Teresa, Saint Philip Neri, the Curé of Ars, and countless 
others. Saint Teresa was so practical, in fact, that she 
came down from one of her ecstasies in time to turn 
over an egg frying in the skillet. (No burned eggs for 
Teresa!) Common sense was an essential quality of 
theirs. It helped them to be uncommonly great saints. 
Little children also are practical. They like things, 
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useful things, which they can do themselves. Watch- 
ing the dear, lovable saints they realize that to be a 
saint is practical, too. 

Just as essential to the make-up of the saints is an- 
other so-called “‘sense,” a sense of humor. Turn back 
the pages in the life history of any of God’s heroes. 
Take a good look at them. Did they enjoy life? Cer- 
tainly, they did. They accepted life as a bridge to 
heaven and used it as such. They rea/l/y enjoyed life, 
too. And why? Simply because they found it was 
ever so much more simple to turn the corners of the 
mouth up rather than down. They saw things from 
God’s viewpoint, and discovered that in life many funny 
things happen from day to day. If a day was cloudy, 
they furnished their own sunshine. No, sanctity does 
not mean moroseness and gloom. There is simply no 
room in a saint’s heart for such gruesome shadows, no 
matter what situation or predicament chance brings. 


Saints, Like Children, Enjoyed Life 


Little children enjoy life, do they not? Perhaps no 
one in the whole world finds more fun in just being alive 
than a little child. Why? Because children have no 
worries or cares to spoil their innocent happiness. The 
saints were like that. Nothing disturbed them be- 
cause in God’s sight they are as His little children leav- 
ing everything in the loving hands of their Father. As 
one of those smiling saints remarked: “‘A saint sad is a 
sad saint!’ How true! Children love their big 
brothers and sisters in heaven, God’s partners, the 
saints. They love Saint Teresa because she could en- 
joy a joke or perhaps manufacture her own. They 
love Saint John Bosco, the champion of boys, and dear, 
fun-loving Saint Philip Neri. With admiration they 
regard those courageous martyrs, men, women, and 
children, who went smilingly to meet their King and, 
even amid the scorching flames, were big enough to 
sing. No more lovable saint can be found to prove the 
cheerfulness and humor of the saints than Saint Thomas 
More, whose ready wit was a match for any humorist in 
all of England—even on the eve of his execution. The 
saints were individualists all right. No matter what 
personality Penny, or Jane, or Susie has, she is sure to 
find a saint who fits hers. Mike does not have to look 
far for his model, either. 

Thus, saints can /ive for our children! But it is our 
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task to spur them on, to make the saints become alive 
for them. Let us get busy and start our young ones 
“hobnobbing” with the citizens of heaven, the real 
genuine, thorough, heroes of all times. Let us make 
God’s partners the partners of our boys and girls. The 
saints love children and children love the saints when 
they really knowthem. This love is mutual and, where 
there is mutual love, who can predict the (astounding) 
results? When vivacious Pete places his hand in the 
mighty palm of great Saint Peter, who can mark the 
depth of conversion in the vicinity of his desk? Yes, 
the saints are real and can live right now in our class- 
rooms. Thus will God and the whole court of heaven 
come daily into our schools and even into the young 
hearts of our saints-to-be! 
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By Rev. W. Eucene Suiets, S.J. 


Professor of History, Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 


id MAY seem preposterous for a university professor 

to offer his views on teaching children in the grades. 
Not everyone would credit him with any demonstrated 
ability to teach at all, for indeed he needs no such accred- 
itation as is asked of candidates for the lower schools. 
Nor in fact does he meet in his work problems similar to 
those whose efforts first open up the mind of budding 
youth. Yet a fair experience in dealing with college 
freshmen, newly arrived from preliminary training in 
history, raises not a few questions that may find some 
answer in the processes of elementary education. 


Pupils ‘‘All Mixed Up”’ on History 


Just this afternoon little Bobbie was showing his 
textbooks of seventh-grade history and geography. 
“The teacher says she can’t make us dumb-heads learn 
it,” he remarked with a bland smile. 

“Why not?” he was asked. 

“‘Well, last year we had this history of European 
people, and now we have to learn about American his- 
tory, and I am just all mixed up.” 

From the other end of the production line, the famous 
New York Times history test of 1942 brought to light 
a quite ample ignorance of American history. Despite 
the gentle or sometimes severe criticism of that test and 
its postulates, few will deny that collegians bring little 
historical baggage to their educational enterprise. The 
causes for this lie all along the road from the kindergar- 
ten to the university—home conditions, plans for the 
curriculum, teaching assignments, loads, preparation, 
attitudes, play and study habits, and a certain sophisti- 
cated style of child entertainment—and the university 
itself must bear a fair portion of the indictment. Yet 
there is no doubt that little Bobbie hit the nail on the 
head when he said: “I am just all mixed up.” 

He revealed the fact that in fourth and fifth grades he 
read the lives of great Americans and studied the ge- 
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ography of “lands over the seas.” In the sixth grade 
he roamed over the story of Europe from ancient cave- 
dwellers to modern warriors, his geography meanwhile 
delighting him with the scenes of the Americas. In 
seventh and eighth grades he must go back to the United 
States, and in progressive units of American history 
learn all about our country in a history book instead of 
in his former biographies. 

To one somewhat removed from the grades, it seems 
that the intrusion of European history into Bobbie’s 
four years of America’s past acts like a wedge, dividing, 
confusing, and obscuring his memory and relish for the 
lore of his own people. It seems, to use a hackneyed 
term, “too grown up” in its psychology of education. 
It compartmentalizes his blocks of knowledge. It 
creates brackets of learning, instead of the smooth and 
steady stream that should swell from a continuous ad- 
dition of rivulets until the final emergence of what a 
child of fourteen ought to know about his land and 
people. How differently would his grasp of America 
appear after four consecutive years, or five, or six, spent 
right at home where he lives? 


Tradition in Teaching 


Why is Europe placed between two cycles of the study 
of America? It is traditional, we are told. One won- 
ders: How traditional? Who thought it out? Was it 
a certain committee in those hallowed days of the “new 
history,” now remotely dated along with the hopeful . 
plan to teach the words and phrases and sentences of our 
tongue without knowing how a word is built up and how 
its parts are written? Did it come to life in the first 
days of our psychology of education when, like the 
technocrats, we aimed to remake the process in the light 
of a materialistic science of reactions, of behavior, of 
deviations from the normal—even from the normal 
curve? What sacrosanct law demands that the slowly 
developing mind accept the patterns of learning fitted 
to the postadolescent? 
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One might attack the issue from another angle. It is 
said, by many who make the effort, that the arousing of 
interest in high-school history is a major engagement. 
Not all of this is due to the harassed or unimaginative 
or sluggish pedagogue who has his boys and girls spend 
their history class in reading aloud page after page of the 
text. That, of course, means slow death to whatever 
sprouts of enthusiasm the grade-school teacher suc- 
ceeded in planting during the five years before high 
school. Yet even the expert teacher of high-school 
freshmen finds a resistance to history that is almost ap- 
palling. “We had that all before,” he hears, on his 
first or second day of class. And the statement merely 
reflects a confusion of mind, coupled with an emotion of 
superiority, deriving from the experience of following a 
plan with little to recommend it except its supposed 
freshness. 

From another point of view, one should recollect that 
in our time education is not finished at the termination 
of eight grades. They are merely fundamental, and 
preparatory, to the structural labors of four more and 
then, for many, four more years. Now foundations 
may be attractive, and alluring, and symmetrical, and 
broad, but if they lack depth they will not support the 
certain superstructure that waits as a grand opportunity 
for so many modern American children. And a foun- 
dation, to perform its function of bearing up the mem- 
bers of an imposing edifice, may not be built of assorted 
materials, but must have a consistency and solidity that 
will guarantee safe and sure performance. There is no 
need for glamor in the base. It must stand its future 
test. 


Intellectual Growth, Overloading 


The suggested line, then, is an early introduction to 
the heroes of European history, who may then lie buried 
in memory until the inspiring days of high-school study. 
Somewhere about the fifth grade, when chests go out 
and feet fly fast, youth should begin a continuity of 
study in the past of America, to become so familiar with 
it that it will remain theirs forever afterward. For 
children, this familiarity demands time, and easy ac- 
quaintance, that they be at home in the subject from 
long and frequent visitation. The apparent progress of 
the child mind, its precocity, lightness of movement, 
and assurance, might well incline the school to a rapidity 
of instruction and a variety of subject coverage that 
brings high averages in present success but unfits for 
future development. Neither Rome nor the intellec- 
tual life of young Bobbie evolved ina day. Once more, 
if a teacher in the higher branches may be permitted to 
comment on elementary methods, they are sometimes 
too “grown up,” evidencing too much achievement for 
permanent possession. Our grandmothers still remem- 
ber with relish their “thoughts and words of famous 
folk.” Our current products have the dashing manner 
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but often lack direction and the power of persistent 
work, 

Our argument is not that we should teach more, but 
that we should teach better what we do teach. Now, 
nothing is more fatal to solid achievement in any sub- 
ject than overloading. When fourth and fifth grades 
are spent in reading simple biographies and anecdotes, 
and sixth grade in studying our European backgrounds, 
the entire chronological and epochal history of the 
United States must be taught in seventh and eighth 
grades. This results in a load heavier than the average 
child can bear. The load would be cut in half were the 
European backgrounds to be taught in fourth year, and 
American history taught continuously, without the re- 
tracing of steps which occurs under the old plan, in the 
last four years. 

These remarks have no aim to belittle the textbooks 
now in use. They show remarkable care for historical 
truth and for the educative value of fine example and 
noble ideal. Pictorially they far surpass those of ear- 
lier generations. The graduated lessons and units 
show full understanding of children’s powers and in- 
terests. Some of them, indeed, reflect too little at- 
tention to specific problems, a fact borne out in the 
1944 study of Latin-American teaching materials, and 
prejudices of race or culture occasionally appear. An 
example of this is the celebrated “Black Legend” of 
Spanish villainy that seems destined to remain in our 
literature as a very live corpse long after its demise and 
burial in historical vaults. 


Subject Matter of History Poorly Distributed 


But history is so attractive a branch of study, and so 
useful and inspiring in the growth of youthful ambitions 
and principles, that one regrets exceedingly to see it lost 
in the attention of the adolescent years. There is, of 
course, another reason why it is shunted aside for a 
more alluring subject of teaching; namely, the “social 
sciences.” So many wish to make the classroom have a 
close relation with the present problems, and in so doing 
abandon the notion of training, discipline, deeply held 
views of life, and attachments to true and tested norms 
of judgment and conduct. This trend, however, does 
not deserve the amount of blame that has been laid upon 
it. The true center of weakness in history study in the 
grades must be sought in the distribution of the subject 
matter of history. 

These lines have been written in the hope of stirring 
debate in an area rarely entered, but possibly of more 
concern than the wildernesses of secondary and higher 
training. There could be no sensible pretense to in- 
fallibility on the part of the writer, who admittedly is a 
novice in the field under discussion. But in our country 
we believe in the tool of critical dissection, no less than 
in the glory of our conquests in so vital a process as the 
education of our children. Perhaps we can rethink the 
sequence of subject matter in history in the grades, 
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A Challenge to 
Catholic Writers 


Sy; 


By Sister M. Estuer, S.S.J. 


Nazareth Normal School, Brighton Station, Rochester, New York 


TRANGELY enough, we are interested in history 

only when it comes from foreign lands. We like 
tacts from certain characters of the Middle Ages pro- 
vided that there is a touch of kinship in them. And 
what bond unites us more closely in history than that of 
the lives of the saints of the Catholic Church? 

One of the most outstanding characters of the Roman 
Catholic Church is that of Saint Francis de Sales who, 
by his great faith, gentleness, dynamic personality, and 
perseverance, did much to allay the wave of Protestant- 
ism that was spreading throughout the country at the 
time in which he lived. 


A Scholar and Author 


Francis was born of noble parents at Thorens, in 
Savoy, August 21, 1567, just fifty years after Martin 
Luther had revolted against the Catholic Church estab- 
lished by Christ. At an early age Francis began his 
educational career, studying with brilliant success at 
Paris and at Padua. His piety and intellectual ability 
were outstanding. 

Having completed his study of law at Padua, he re- 
turned home. Although a brilliant future was offered 
him by the Duke of Savoy, he declined it and, after much 
opposition, he succeeded in obtaining his father’s con- 
sent to become a priest. He was ordained in 1593. 

After he was appointed Bishop of Geneva in Switzer- 
land, he managed to devote a great deal of his time to 
writing. Among his outstanding works are the fol- 
lowing: 

An Introduction to the Devout Life, written for people 
living in the world and outlining for them the way of 
true holiness. 

Defense of the Standard of the Cross, containing an ex- 
planation of the meaning of the True Cross and the rea- 
son for its veneration. 
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Sermons, earnest exhortations, appealing in their 
simplicity. 

Controversies, small leaflets containing proofs of the 
Catholic Faith and defending the authority of the 
Church. 


Inspiration to Readers and Hearers 


His ardent love of God, his personal holiness, and his 
zeal for the souls of his fellow-men so permeated his life 
and works that he inspired both his readers and his 
hearers with a love of genuine piety. 

After spending one year as provost in Geneva, he 
volunteered to go to the newly acquired Calvinistic 
province of Le Chablais. It was here, striving to reach 
the hearts of the prople by preaching and by the distri- 
bution of pamphlets to those who refused to listen to 
him, that Francis achieved such marvelous success. 
This printing of pamphlets was the origin of the Catho- 
lic press, and the credit is due to Saint Francis de Sales. 
The leaflets caught the interest of the people and soon 
the churches were filled with eager listeners to his ser- 
mons. His Controversies, vigorous writings against 
prevalent heresies, resulted in the conversion of over 
seventy-two thousand heretics. 

The doctrine of the Catholic Church dictates the 
maintenance in every field of action, including the liter- 
ary field, of the highest standards of justice and right 
dealings as set forth in the works of Saint Francis de 
Sales. It was, therefore, with great wisdom and fore- 
sight that Pope Pius XI proclaimed him “‘patron of all 
Catholic writers.” 


Today a Challenging Time 


Today is a challenging time for all of us and particu- 
larly for Catholic writers and leaders of thought whose 
privilege and duty it is to transmit the cultural and 
Christian heritage of the Church founded by Jesus 
Christ twenty centuries ago. That Church taught a 
code of philosophy, a moral code of conduct, and a body 
of doctrine that rejuvenated a pagan world. 
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The creed of the communist is very clear in the matter 
of seeking the destruction of religion and all the 
semblances of it. In their schools, in their assemblies, 
and, above all, in their literature, the communists are 
taught to seek the extermination of religion—and the 
goal of their endeavors is the one and only strongly 
united religious organization in the world today—the 
Catholic Church. The chief weapons the communists 
have against the truth are those they use so well—the 
weapons of hate and slander. 

We recognize that communism is a system of errors 
and in direct opposition to both reason and divine reve- 
lation. It is the major evil in the world today and we 
deplore the diabolic success of its efforts in all parts of 
the world. In the present crisis, therefore, we need 
Catholic writers, leaders of Catholic thought, who have 
great faith in their hearts—writers who will dissemi- 
nate Christ’s doctrines which alone are capable of bring- 
ing salvation to the world today. To neglect this op- 
portunity will be to cut off that supply of Catholic 
writing and leave the field undisputed when Christ’s 
code of conduct is attacked. 

If by the publication of pamphlets, appealing in their 
clarity, convincing in their strength, and persuading in 
their gentleness, Saint Francis de Sales was successful 
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formal presentation to a close with his contribution on 
“Catholic Dogma—A Challenge to Collectivism and 
Secularism.” It is thought that this session will at- 
tract many delegates from other departments. 

The closing session of the Secondary School Depart- 
ment takes up the tools of learning and the total experi- 
ence of the school child in their relationship to life ad- 
justment education. Delegates who have followed this 
general theme of the department sessions will be eager 
to listen to the summing up of the findings. A precis of 
the proceedings will be a valuable manual in the hands 
of the administrators of American school systems, 
secular or religious. 

Elementary School Department 


Doctors Quigley of Pittsburgh, Pitt of Louisville, 
and Voight of New York will act as chairmen of the 
sessions of the Elementary School Department. The 
opening meeting will feature an address by the dis- 
tinguished layman, Attorney Joseph Scott, Los Ange- 
les, California. He will give “‘An Interpretation of the 
General Theme of the Convention.” On Thursday 
morning the session is given over to a panel discussion, 
“The Social Studies Program in Catholic and Public 
Schools.” The Reverend David Fullmer, Ph.D., as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Chicago; Doctor 
William R. Odell, superintendent of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, public schools; and Miss Maud Coburn of the 
Oakland, California, public schools have agreed to 
take part in this discussion, but the panel is yet to be 
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in combating the false doctrines of his time, certainly 
the combined efforts of Catholic writers should exert a 
powerful influence in resisting the efforts of those who 
secretly and publicly undermine the most cherished in- 
stitutions of our Catholic heritage. 


Our Holy Father Pope Pius XII has defined the call 
for Catholic Action as “the active participation of the 
laity in the apostolic mission of the hierarchy.” It is the 
explicit and oft-repeated wish of our Holy Father that 
Catholic men and women the world over become active 
in sharing the work of spreading the Gospel of Christ. 


The world has learned at its own bitter cost that our 
civilization cannot survive materially unless it be re- 
deemed spiritually. It can be saved only by becoming 
permeated with the gentle spirit of Christ, of which 
Saint Francis de Sales is the noble exponent. Through 
what more effective medium than the Catholic press can 
true Christian ideals be made known? 


Here, then, is the final challenge to Catholic writers— 
to everyone who has the interest of God and his fellow- 
men at heart. And, as writing is the portal of thought, 
shall we not earnestly codperate in the dissemination of 
Catholic literature and thus participate in the apostolic 
work of Saint Francis de Sales? 


completed. On Thursday afternoon the session is again 
devoted to a panel discussion, “The Catholic Schools” 
Responsibility to Participate in the Life of the Com- 
munity.” Among the panelists are Mr. Thomas F. 
Kelly, American Can Company, San Francisco; the 
Reverend Leo Powleson, pastor of St. Patrick Church, 
San Francisco; and the Reverend Charles J. Mahoney, 
Ph.D., superintendent of schools, Rochester, New York. 
On Friday morning the department holdsashort business 
meeting. This will be followed by an address, “The 
Christian Concept of Discipline,” by the Reverend 
Thomas J. McCarthy, Ph.D., editor of The Tidings, 
Los Angeles. It is expected that* his presentation 
will stir much free discussion from the floor. We are 
reminded of the comment of a delegate at Boston last 
year: “The formal papers read well in the Proceed- 
ings, but I learn more from the give-and-take of the 
floor discussions that are not recorded in the Proceed- 
ings.’ The chairmen of convention sessions have 
learned to give scope to free discussion of vital topics. 

The program of this forty-fifth meeting of the Asso- 
ciation has a meaty look. The papers and the dis- 
cussions center around the general theme, “Education 
and the Dignity of Man.” In no previous conven- 
tion have the delegates been favored with a more 
brilliant display of the school materials that facilitate 
the work of the teacher in the modern school. 

As representatives of their revered Archbishop, 
Doctors O’Dowd, Brown, and Foudy promise to make 
Golden Gate hospitality a tradition in the annals of the 
association. 
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It’s an Old Story 


By James De RENBE 
Pittsburgh, Pennsyloania 


ERE are 18 stories which some catechist may 
find useful in his lesson plans, or in his series of 
daily “‘reflections” or “‘sermonettes.” 

Each story opens with a fable, usually Aesop’s, and 
closes with the moral applied to one of many possible 
real-life situations. 

Since the idea of using fables in this way has already 
been discussed at length in this periodical (March, 
April, September, and October of 1944), it will suffice 
here to summarize these few points: 


1. While fables are usually thought of as childish 
and fit only for the primary grades, yet these 18 
have been used in high school. For when a person 
ponders over a few, he can see what diverse and 
mature considerations they afford. Furthermore, 
in his efforts to illumine and enliven his instructions, 
the catechist does not deem even elementary devices 
as beneath him. Whether his class be upper or lower 
division, he learns (from correcting religion papers, 
for instance) to appreciate this caustic observation 
of the French poet Villiers de l’Isle-Adam: “There 
are not 30 people in the whole world really able to 
read a text, be it even a label on a mustard pot.” 

2. When telling these stories to older students 
the catechist could expect a more favorable reception 
by avoiding the words fable and Aesop, which gen- 
erally are associated with juvenile fiction; story is a 
good substitute. And in order not to seem to talk 
down to those of the class familiar with fables, he 
could begin: “Perhaps you recai// the story of the 
two crabs.” 

3. Obviously the applications set down here are 
only primers and but one teacher’s notion of what 
would be suitable for his class. It should be added, 
besides, that each application is fitted to the fable 
rather loosely; to tailor the former about each ele- 
ment of the latter would make the story overlong 
and hence less effective. 

4. Since the function of the fable is to satirize, 
to burst the bubble, these stories are on the negative 
side and are scarcely a cure-all. There is, of course, 
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nv thought that they are the equal of material de- 
rived from Scripture and hagiography. The scope 
of the fable, prudential morality, is certainly re- 
stricted. 


5. Ina third of these stories this sharp-eyed code 
of virtue is applied to chastity; serpent wisdom, it 
seems safe to say, cannot too often be used in dealing 
with the sixth, which Father Martindale aptly 
terms “the difficult commandment.” 

6. These stories are not idle emanations from an 
ivory tower; they were developed in the classroom 
over a period of years, and most of them have already 
appeared in mimeographed form. 


1. Seeing Is Believing 


One fine day two crabs came out from their home to 
take a stroll on the beach. “Child,” said the mother, 
“‘you are stepping awkwardly. Don’t twist from side 
to side like that.” 

“But mother,” replied the little crab, “you first walk 
without a twist yourself, and then I shall know what to 
do.” 


* * * 


We sometimes tell others what they should do, but 
forget that example is better than precept, as in the 
actual case of the mother who took her little boy to 
church for the first time. She explained to him how to 
kneel; he didn’t get the idea. She tried to pull him 
down into the correct posture; he fell on both knees. 
After a few minutes of tussling, she gave up, genu- 
flected, and knelt to pray. Then she saw her son make 
an excellent genuflection all by himself. 

So it is with a boy going to a Catholic high school. 
When he does the honest and the clean thing, many 
other fellows not so well instructed and without his 
opportunity will have before them a living explanation 
of what to do, whereas his words alone would be of 
little help to them. 


2. Easy Does It 


A crow dying of thirst came upon a pitcher containing 
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some water. But when he tried to drink, he found that 
he could not reach down far enough to get the water. 
He tried and tried, but had to give up. Reach it he 
could not; to turn the pitcher over would mean the loss 
of all. What could be done? At last he got an idea. 
He dropped in one pebble, two pebbles, three pebbles, 
and so on—until the pitcher was nearly filled with them 


and the water had come to the top. Then the crow 
drank his fill. 


* * * 


Sometimes a boy, discouraged at the thought of 
struggling against temptation for all of a lifetime, won- 
ders how he ever can be saved. But once he thinks over 
the problem, he sees that the work is not to be done all 
at one stroke. It is finished off bit by bit. 

He simply does each little duty as it comes: his 
morning and night prayers, his school work, his play, his 
assistance around the house. These small acts of daily 
labor, added to weekly Mass and Holy Communion, 
mount up to the great work of a lifetime. And thus is 
he saved by a multitude of small, easy efforts. 


3. Misery’s Company 


It happened that a fox caught his tail in a trap, and 
in his struggle to get free, lost his beautiful brush. At 
first he was so ashamed that he hid, but at last he de- 
cided to face his fellow foxes boldly. He summoned a 
general council and gave a speech on how a tail was in 
the way when they sat down, when the dogs were chas- 
ing them—in short, that since tails were so bothersome, 
each fox should cut his off. 

“That is true enough,” said a wise old fox, “but if you 
had not lost your own tail, you would not be telling us 
to do away with our chief ornament. Distrust in- 
terested advice.” 

* x * 


So it is among boys. There is the foul-mouthed 
fellow who asks, ‘“‘Why be narrow, unnatural, and afraid 
of these things?” Doesn’t such an individual talk that 
way because he has lost something good and now wants 
others to be as poorly situated as he is? Misery loves 
company; his sense of shame causes him unconsciously 
to wish others to be like himself. 

At least this much we can be sure of: a pure boy 
isn’t going to advise others to be impure! We can sus- 
pect that unclean advice comes only from the unclean. 
Distrust disinterested advice. 


This fable (like the others) has obvious additional 
possibilities. ‘Why be so particular about study?” 
asks the poor student. “Let us take something,” 
the shoplifting boy suggests to his companion, not 
wanting to steal alone. 


4. Choose Your Enemies Wisely 


Perhaps you remember this story: A man and his 
son were walking to market with their donkey. A by- 
stander remarked, “‘Fools, what is a donkey good for 
unless to ride upon?” 
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So the man put the boy up on the donkey and then 
wenton. When they passed a group of men, one spoke 
aloud, ‘See how that lazy youngster makes his old 
father walk while he himself rides.” 

So the man took off the boy and got on himself. 
Soon a woman called out, “Shame on that slothful per- 
son who rides while he lets his poor little son trudge 
along.” 

So the man seated his son before him on the donkey. 
Coming near the town, many passers-by jeered. Ex- 
claimed one, “What a disgrace! A grown man and his 
heavy son overloading one poor little donkey. Why, 
they could better carry it themselves!” 

So both got off. They cut a pole, tied the donkey’s 
feet to it, and carried the frightened beast, amid the 
laughter of the crowd. By the time they came to mar- 
ket bridge, the animal had kicked one foot loose and had 
caused the boy to let go. In the struggle ensuing, the 
unfortunate donkey fell over the bridge and drowned in 
the river. 

“That will teach you!” shouted an observer. 
“Please all and you please none.” 


* * * 


And so it is witheachofus. We cannot please every- 
body at the same time. No matter how we live, we 
shall have some people for us and some against us. If 
we travel with bad companions and gain their approval, 
decent boys will keep away from us. If we go with the 
good, clean-cut fellows, then the bad “eggs” will sneer 
at us for not being like themselves. No one can please 
all; no one can be universally popular. 

Even Our Lord couldn’t please everyone, good and 
kind as He was. 

Therefore we have to take a firm stand on just whom 
we’ll want for our enemies and whom we’ll want for our 
friends. And as for the question of whose approval 
we shall seek, Our Lord has made the issue clear and 
final: ‘He that is not with Me is against Me!’ Weare 
either in Christ’s army or else in Satan’s. We cannot 
be in both camps simultaneously. 


5. Familiarity Breeds Contempt 


When the fox first saw the lion, he was frightened 
almost to death, and ran off. The next time he came 
upon the king of beasts, he stopped at a safe distance 
and watched him go by. The third time, the fox walked 
up to the lion and passed the time of day, asking about 
the royal children and so on; then turning tail, he 
parted from the lion with scant ceremony. 

* * * 

So it is that the first time a boy uses a filthy word in 
order to impress or shock others, he himself is a little 
shaken. The second time he says such a thing, he is 
less afraid. After a while he goes so far as to try telling 
a dirtier story than anyone else in the gang can relate. 
And thus, in a more practical way than Satan himself 
can manage, he gives scandal, provides temptations for 
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others, and begins to consent to the impure ideas he 
speaks of. What he was afraid of in the beginning, he 
at length becomes very chummy with. 


6. Putting Satan out of Work 


You may have heard the story about the eagle 
perched high up on a lonely rock, watching a rabbit 
far below. Suddenly an arrow, shot by a concealed 
archer, pierced the eagle, who fluttered down into the 
valley. Looking upon the weapon of death, the eagle 
saw that the shaft of the arrow was feathered with one 
of his own plumes. “Alas,” he thought as he lay 
dying, “‘we ourselves often give our enemies the means 
for our own ruin.” 

This eagle is like the boy who, with impure tempta- 
tion of his own making, kills his soul with mortal sin. 
Both furnish the means of their destruction. The 
boy looks at improper pictures, tells suggestive stories 
and listens to them—and wonders why he is so fre- 
quently and strongly tempted. When he falls into 
sin, it is doubly his own fault: first, because he has 
consented to the temptation; secondly, because he 
himself brought on the temptation and thereby saved 
the devil much trouble. 


7. Eleventh-Hour Prayers 


A peasant’s donkey slid into the mire. The peasant 
lay down upon the grass and called out, “Peter, help 
my donkey.” Striking the peasant, St. Peter answered: 
“Get up, lazy fellow, and first put a hand to your 
donkey, and then I will help you.” 


* * * 


So it is with many a boy around examination time. 
He lets his school work slide down into a rut, and then 
at a moment’s notice he wants divine assistance to make 
up for his laziness. 

By honest prayer, after we’ve tried as hard as we 
could with His usual assistance, we ask God to give 
that extra push. But when we don’t help ourselves, 
our words are no longer a prayer but only a camouflage 
for our sloth. 


The fable of this last story, an adaptation of the 
Aesopic “Hercules and the Wagonner,” is from a 
medieval sermon book by Odo of Cheriton. 

Both the fable and the application of the next two 
stories are likewise Odo’s, translated from Vol. 4 of 
Hervieux’s Les Fabulistes Latins depuis le siecle 
d’ Auguste jusqu’d la fin du moyen-dge. 


8. Foul-Weather Friends 


A mouse once fell into the foam of wine or ale when 
it was fermenting. A cat passing by heard the mouse 
squeaking to him that he was not able to getout. The 
cat said, ‘““Why are you making a fuss?” 

“Because I cannot get out,” he replied. 

“What will you give me,” said the cat, “if I draw you 
out?” 

“What would you ask for?” countered the mouse. 

The cat replied, “If I should save you from this un- 
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happy situation, will you come to me when I shall call 
you?” 

“That,” declared the mouse, “I firmly promise.” 

“Give me an oath upon that,” said the cat. And 
the mouse swore an oath. The cat drew the mouse 
out and let him go. 

One day the cat was hungry and he went to the hole 
of the mouse and asked him to come out. “I won't!” 
declared the mouse. 

“Have you not sworn to me?” inquired the cat. 

“Buddy,” said the mouse, “when I took that oath I 
was drunk.” 

So it is with most people who, when sick or in prison 
or in danger, plan and promise to amend their life, 
to fast, and soon. But when they escape the danger, 
they do not care to fulfill their vow, saying, “I was in 
danger and therefore I am not bound.” 


9. Rear-Echelon Bravery 


In Spain there is a tiny wren called the bird of St. 
Martin.! It has long and slender legs. Once, around 
the feast of St. Martin, the sun being warm, it threw 
itself down by a tree in the sunlight, and stretched out 
its legs, exclaiming, “Huh! if the sky were to fall now, 
I would hold it up with my legs.” A leaf fell nearby 
and the terrified bird flew away, crying out, “O St. 
Martin, why don’t you come to the aid of your little 
bird?” 

There are many such persons who believe at the 
time, but they fall away when a trial comes. Such a 
one was St. Peter, who was ready to go to death and to 
prison for Christ. But when he saw his Lord wrong- 
fully led off, he replied to the speech of the servant 
girl, “Woman, I know not what you say: I know not 
that man.” 

It is applicable to certain soldiers: when the head is 
well soaked with wine or ale, they say they are able to 
stand against three Frenchmen and to vanquish the 
strongest fellows. But when they have gone without 
rations, and they see spears and swords all around 
them, they exclaim, “O St. Martin, help your little 
bird!” 


10. Recruiting for Satan 


There is the story about a trumpeter who was cap- 
tured in battle and was condemned to die. He begged 
for his life, saying: “I have carried no weapon except 
this brass trumpet. I have harmed no one. Why do 
you kill me?” 

“You may not fight yourself,” the others objected, 
“but you encourage and guide your men to the battle!” 


* * * 

The trumpeter made the same mistake as does the 
boy who tells the sort of joke he dare not repeat before 
his mother. “I don’t do those evil things myself,” he 
says in his defense. But even if he only talks about 


1 Odo uses the word regulus for the Spanish bird of St. Martin. 
Latin dictionaries translate it both as “‘a small bird” and as “a wren. 
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them, still he can scarcely realize how much he inspires 
others to sin. For he keeps unclean ideas boiling in the 
minds of his hearers and. speaks up only for the filthy 
enemies of the soul. 

Worse still, unknowingly but effectively he may 
demoralize that fellow in his audience who is weary of 
holding out against temptation and who is ready to 
slip quietly into sin. Instead of being encouraged, this 
poor victim goes away from the smut session thinking: 
“I guess everyone does things like that. What’s the 
use of trying to be different?” And then, thanks to 
the dirty joker, Christ’s side loses another man. 


11. Birds of a Feather 


A farmer set bird traps about his newly seeded field. 
Along with many sparrows he caught a quail. “Save 
me, master,” the quail prayed. “You can see that I 
am no sparrow, but a bird of good reputation.” 

The farmer laughed and said, “It may be as you say, 
but I know that I have caught you stealing grain with 
these robbers, and you must therefore die with them. 
Besides, you shall be a tasty morsel at my table.” 


ee £ «4 


So shall it be with any of us in the next life. If we 
are caught with the wicked, we shall have to suffer with 
them. To get out of hell none of us could argue thus: 
“IT am not a notorious gangster, a public sinner, a life- 
long criminal like a lot of these others. See my soul; 
from baptism and confirmation it has the indelible mark 
of a Christian! See the effects of many Masses at- 
tended and Communions received!” 

Satan can roar with laughter and answer: “Why of 
course you shouldn’t be here, but you’re a bigger fool 
and a juicier victim than a dozen of the rest.” 


12. Felonious Flattery 


You likely remember the story about the fox who saw 
a crow perched up in a tree with a piece of cheese in her 
beak. ‘Good morning,” the fox cheerily called out. 
“How well you look today. Iam sure your voice must 
excel that of other birds, just as your figure does.” 

Puffed up, the crow gave out with her best caw. 
Down came the cheese, which the fox snatched up. 
“That will do,” he exclaimed, as he trotted off, “and 
don’t forget: ‘Do not trust flatterers.’” 





* * 





* 


Now the devil and the world fill our imaginations 
with glamorous pictures: we see ourselves in various 
surroundings as the great hero, as popular, rich, strong, 
talented, andsoon. Then to live up to these flattering 
ideas we try hard to please our worldly friends (and of 
course the devil). Weact very wise and broad-minded, 
sophisticated and “‘big-shottish.” As a result we first 
lose our high regard for good things and finally drop our 
habits of prayer, of clean-mindedness, of honesty. We 
proceed from individual, occasional sins to enduring 
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habits of vice. Were our ears tuned for it, we could 
hear the gleeful sound of Satan and his gang making 


fun of us for being so silly as to fall for their wide-open 
lies. 


13. Visible Guardian Angels 


A young man caught in a daring act of theft had 
been condemned to hang. On the way to the gallows 
he saw his mother in the crowd weeping bitterly, and 
he asked to see her once more before he died. His 
mother coming near, he said, “I want to whisper to 
you.” As she drew close, he bit off her ear! 

The people were horrified. “When I was young,” 
he explained to them, “I began by stealing little things 
which I brought home to her. Instead of punishing 
and correcting me, she only laughed. It is because of 
her that I am here.” 

“That is true,” added the priest, “for the Lord has 
said, ‘The rod and reproof give wisdom; but the child 
that is left to his own will brings his mother to shame’ ” 
(Prov. 29, 15). 
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When our parents scold us and won’t give us what we 
want, we should not complain, but rather we should be 
glad that they are bringing us up right. A mother 
knows why she won’t give a shining butcher-knife to 
the little boy crying to play with it. A father does not 
have to justify himself for keeping his son in after dark 
and for making him do homework. 

They both realize that hard hours and tearful mo- 
ments now in discipline and correction will prevent 
bitter sighs and endless regrets lateron. These are the 
two visible guardian angels God set over us: our father 
and our mother, whom we will love, honor, and obey in 
all things. 


14. Sour Grapes 


One hot summer’s day a fox in a vineyard came upon 
a low-hanging bunch of large purple grapes dusted over 
with silver. ‘Just the thing for me,” he muttered to 
himself. Drawing back, he took a run and a jump— 
and just missed the grapes. Turning around, he tried 
once again. Another time and another—till at last, 
panting and sweating, he walked off grumbling this 
excuse: “They’re sour anyhow and not fit for a gentle- 


man. 





* * * 





The fox resembles the boy who discovers that he 
can’t get his companion to go along with him in laughing 
at an off-color story, in enjoying an improper magazine, 
in seeing a suggestive movie. After he has laid himself 
open before the companion (and perhaps others present) 
this “‘wise” fellow sees that he has lost face, so he hurries 
to put up a brave front. He tries to take the offensive; 
he gives others a knowing look, exchanges a sneer, or 
uses some scornful words. Like the fox, he has lost the 
contest but he hasn’t the “guts” to admit it. 
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15. How to Lose Friends 


There’s the well-known story of the lonely shepherd 
boy, who had to spend his days and nights in the fields 
with his flock. One time, having thought of a plan to 
get attention and a little company, he ran toward the 
village, shouting, “Wolf! Wolf!” People came running 
out, and some talked a long while with him. And the 
same trick he tried a second time. 

Then at last the wolf did come, but the boy’s shouts 
of “Wolf! Wolf!” brought no one, since the villagers did 
not want to be fooled a third time. When he complained 
to them later about the damage done by the wolf, a 
wise old man remarked, “‘A liar will not be believed, 
even when he speaks the truth.” 


* * * 


Instead of developing solid and honest habits, some 
boys, by constant cheating and excuses, have really 
spent years and years at school learning how to be suc- 
cessful liars. No one who knows them can respect or 
trust them. When they do well in class, for instance, 
both teacher and classmates suspect outside help or a 
“pony.” If these habitual copiers and excuse-makers 
do not catch up with themselves, they will spend the 
rest of their lives unpleasantly, telling one lie to cover 
up another. They are not members of Our Lord’s 
family, but children of Satan, who is the proud father of 
all liars. 


16. Eat, Drink, and Be Merry 


You likely recall the story of the grasshopper who 
called out to the ant, ‘““Why not sing and dance with me 
instead of wasting your life at work?” 

To thisthe industrious antreplied, “I amlaying up food 
for the winter and recommend that you do the same.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” chirped the merry grasshopper. 
“Why bother while we have plenty now?” But when 
the snow finally came, the ant’s family fled to their 
underground home. Then the starving, freezing grass- 
hopper exclaimed, “In time of prosperity it is best to 
prepare for days of need.” 


* * * 


The worldly fellow, like the gay grasshopper, smiles 
with a superior air upon the boy who is careful about 
purity and honesty, who avoids unclean words and 
thoughts, who prays each day, who is generous with 
others. The pleasure-mad friend says, “You live but 
once. Why not have a good time?” 

Perhaps bitter experience in later life and the ap- 
proach of death show the grasshopper type, sometimes 
too late, that he is unfortunately wrong. Whereas, the 
decent person, having lived his whole life in the joy of a 
clear conscience, comes happily to the next life that he 
has so well prepared for. 


17. Little Chips Fell Great Oaks 


A man one day came into a forest with a hollow iron 
wedge in his hand, begging all the trees to give him a 
small branch for a particular purpose. The good- 
natured trees gave him the branches. Fitting them to- 
gether into his wedge, an ax-head, the man set to work 
cutting down tree after tree. “Would that we had 
never given in to him in the first place!” an old oak 
cried out. 


* * *# 


The uncut forest is like the boy who lives in the state 
of grace from his earliest years. But as he grows older 
he gives in to bad companions, to his evil desires. He 
begins by allowing unclean suggestions and feelings to 
linger in his heart. Then little by little these develop 
and start chipping away his resistance, until at last he 
falls into mortal sin. 

Had he not given in at the very beginning to the little 
thoughts and feelings, he would not have lost to the 
enemy. Resist beginnings and the end will take care 
of itself. 


18. Honey vs. Vinegar 


The wind and the sun were having an argument as 
to which was more powerful. ‘Here is how we will 
decide,” said the sun, pointing to a lonely traveler. 
“Whoever can force him to remove his coat is the 
stronger. You try first.” Then, while the sun hid be- 
hind a cloud, the wind began to blow fiercely. The 
traveler drew his coat closer about himself. The more’ 
violently the wind blew, the tighter the man held his 
coat. Giving up at last, the wind told the sun to try. 
Soon the sun grew so warm that the traveler took off 
his coat. “Kindness,” remarked the sun, “goes fur- 
ther than severity.” 


* * * 


Men like Caesar, Napoleon, and Hitler have tried to 
rule the world by force, and have ended disgracefully. 
Truly Our Lord spoke fact and not fiction when He 
said: “Blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the 
land” (Matt. 5, 4). History clearly shows that only 
persons of great love and humility have possessed the 
land—that is, other people’s hearts. 

St. Francis, for instance. What world general has 
ever attained this harmless saint’s popularity? He 
never fought for a single square inch of ground, and yet 
a famed city is named after him. Pictures and statues 
and books, monasteries and schools and churches all 
over the globe are dedicated to him. And even today, 
after 700 years, a great army of men and women Francis- 
cans are his personal followers. In all truth, amor 
omnia vincit. 
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By Mortuer Mary Cownrap, S.H.J.C. 


Academy of the Holy Child Fesus, 5404 North East Alameda, Portland, 
Oregon 


“A NUN is a little lady all consecrated to God,” says 

Father Leonard Feeney. She is offering the 
finest sacrifice a creature can offerto God. She is living 
for God alone under the vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. Her love of Christ overflows into every 
action of every day. She is an apostle because she 
knows Christ. These are simple facts exemplified by 
the saints and by many living around us or with us to- 
day in religion. They are not romantic platitudes. 
Of course, there is suffering—a nun is “working out her 
salvation” as well as everyone else, but with the ever 
increasing spur of love; and love is a virtue with a lot 
of pain in it. But when the nun made her vows, she 
asked our Lord to accept her “‘whole burnt offering,” 
so He, in return, makes love a virtue with a lot of 
strength in it. 

No matter what the apparent suffering may be, the 
religious may always possess the key to happiness in 
His service—in selfless labor giving self away. ‘To be 
happy,” someone said, “one must give; to have great 
happiness, one must give generously; to have supreme 
happiness, one must sacrifice totally.”” This, then, is a 
life in which actions outweigh words, for not words but 
works win men. Total sacrifice involves unrelenting 
penances—an uncomely flower in the eyes of the natural 
man—a cost too great for love of any kind save that of 
Christ. And following our Lord’s own observation, 
“unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground die, 
itself remaineth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit” (John 12, 24), it can be concluded that the 
convincing proof of our personal life will be the torch 
which will attract and guide others to work for God. 


Why Is God Often Rejected? 
Why are we forced to face the fact that God, being 


lavish in His offers of vocations, is so often rejected? 


‘ 
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We have all observed the sad cases of those who have 
turned away from His gift. The Church teaches that 
such may save their souls but how much harder it must 
be to find one’s final destination if one is following a 
devious path; for how narrow and steep, very often, is 
the right way of going home! Could it be, perhaps, 
that religious teachers have been too hesitant in speak- 
ing of this precious possession of theirs so that our young 
people have not the right concept clearly imprinted on 
their minds? Do they see only the surface of the lives 
of religious whom they have met? Has the business of 
the world been allowed to clutter up the way to God? 
Was the matter “‘bungled”’ because it was too hurriedly 
embraced without any reference first to the Giver of the 
gift? 

We are living in a pagan age. It is true to say that 
the spirit of materialism has invaded Catholic homes so 
that all too many are out of touch with the spirit of their 
religion. Pope Pius XI said in his Encyclical on the 
Catholic Priesthood: “It must be confessed with sad- 
ness that too often parents seem to be unable to resign 
themselves to the priestly or the religious vocation of 
their children. Such parents have no scruple in op- 
posing the divine call with objections of all kinds; they 
even have recourse to means which can imperil not only 
the vocations to a more perfect state, but also the very 
conscience and the eternal salvation of those souls they 
ought to hold so dear.” 

Thus, codperation cannot be expected from the 
home. Therefore, the burden being with the school, 
the religious must not neglect anything which might, 
even in an indirect way, lead the child toward her goal. 
Prayer and sacrifice are the best weapons—constant 
prayer; when Moses, imploring the favor of God, lagged 
from sheer physical weariness, he had others hold up his 
arms in order that his supplication to God might be con- 
tinued; it is so with the religious—she cannot tire in this 
matter—a soul is at stake and eternity belongs to it, 
perhaps, by her intervention. 
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Sacrifice is the close companion to prayer. God will 
find the many little sacrifices, apparently ordinary ones, 
acceptable, since their glory shines only before Him. 
(Mankind may not notice these acts, being a bit lacking 
in discernment of the delicacies of spiritual gifts!) 


Guiding Adolescents 


Through prayer and sacrifice the religious opens a 
path for the youthful soul whom God has chosen to 
make up His corps d’élite. Added to these, under- 
standing and love of youth are of singular importance. 
The young are quick to sense it if these are present, but 
remain untouched if they are not. To deal with a 
youth effectively the teacher must sympathize with his 
problems. The disciple longs ardently to be under- 
stood by his elders. He has developed mentally and 
asks questions. He wants answers; he wants faith on 
the part of his elders—the continued belief in his possi- 
bilities. However, when the so-called understanding 
of the elders is a mere knowledge of the externals which 
appear in the cold exposition of motives and purposes, of 
faults and frailties, the adolescent feels exposed and em- 
barrassed. The guidance of youth is impossible with- 
out love as well as the understanding of him. The 
adolescent is passing through a series of emotional con- 
flicts, which, if understood, can be guided and directed; 
and from these emotions and conflicts will emerge the 
adult with the independent personality that should be 
his. Adolescence then, being a period of transition 
from childhood to maturity, is a tremendously impor- 
tant time in which to develop character and virtues. 

The time of youth is impressionable—the character 
traits of the man are in embryo. Constant good acts 
and healthy activities will eventually develop good 
habits, virtue. If the repeated acts are bad, it is 
equally true that sinful habits are formed. The school 
is responsible for the child during these formative 
years—these years when idealism and enthusiasm run 
high, when the mold of youth’s character is still pliable. 
And it is worth thoughtful consideration on our part to 
find the best means to develop good habits and pastimes 
so that when our young people are faced with the 
challenging decision of their lives they will have the 
strength of character to embrace it. 

Over and above the realization that this age of ado- 
lescence is such a richly impressionable time, we must 
not fail to grasp the fact that for most of the children 
before us training in high school is the last of their for- 
mal education and we should count no effort too costly 
to place in their hands the answer to the question, 
“Whither now?” 


Need of Personal Interest in the Young 


The teacher who is possessed of understanding of and 
love for youth will have that personal interest which the 
young sense and to which they will open their hearts. 
In this nourishing atmosphere they will be inclined to 
yield to good impressions. But in the delicate matter 
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of avocation great tact is needed. Three principles can 
be formulated as real necessities. These are reins that 
control our own enthusiasm and give us a patience that 
“‘continues to sow and water waiting in patient hope for 
the increase that God will surely give to those who con- 
fide in Him.”' The principles then are: 

1. When a child has spoken of the matter of a vo- 
cation, which is the most cherished confidence she could 
give, it must be recognized as a sacred trust. A coun. 
selor must come to regard such information as not be. 
longing to her in the least, therefore not hers to give 
away; for in reality she is merely an intermediary, an 
instrument to be used, not a proprietor who might 
claim possession. 

2. If the psychology of adolescence is followed, it 
will be understood that any coercion may cause the 
child to rebel. She must not feel outside pressure at- 
tempting to sway her. This voluntary character of the 
religious consecration cannot be stressed too much. 
Approach of the subject should be seemingly informal 
and casual though the counselor may have been long 
prepared for the moment. Of course it goes without 
saying that the initial step must come from the child 
save in rare instances in which timidity is perhaps a 
hindrance. However, the tactful, prayerful counselor 
will often be able to bring out this initial step. 

3. A motive must be present and it is necessary for 
the child to formulate that motive. She is going to live 
the life, therefore she must know the reason for her 
choice of state. She will meet obstacles later, both be- 
fore she has embraced the religious life and after she is 
in it, and she will have need of the strength of a virile 
motive to carry her through all difficulties. A motive 
gives impetus to the will and a lasting motive makes for 
a permanent inclination of the will. 


Need of General Education on Religious Vocation 


The foregoing principles refer to particular situations 
requiring individual guidance. It is necessary, as well, 
generally to educate our children in the nature of a re- 
ligious vocation, its value, the seriousness and responsi- 
bility involved in answering God’s request. Father 
Garesché poses the problem: ‘Suppose the Little 
Flower had resisted her vocation! Suppose she had be- 
come a social worker, or confined her good works to her 
own home and neighborhood! She might still be 
alive—in her seventies. She would no doubt be living 
somewhere in Normandy suffering from all the terrible 
distresses that have visited her people now. But sheis 
a saint in glory and triumph—she is a consolation to the 
whole world because she followed her vocation.” 

Here again, this should not be overdone. However, 
literature, including pamphlets and books, should be 
available; many attractive books of a spiritual nature 
have been written in recent years. 

Lectures from visiting priests and religious, though 
perhaps not on the topic of the religious vocation itself, 


1 Rule, Society of the Holy Child Jesus, Chap. XIII. 
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instill a Catholic atmosphere and present different as- 
pects of the religious vocation “in action.” 


Some Suggestions 


An extremely useful tool in fostering good habits and 
(we can hope) vocations is the actual working for the 
missions. This brings Catholic Action into their ken 
developing selflessness, zeal, and knowledge of the 
breadth and needs of the Church. 

The best avenue for acquisition of spiritual vigor is 
that exerted by frequentation of the sacraments. 
Faithful and careful reception of the sacraments fortifies 
and enlivens the Christian soul and under the grace de- 
rived from them, the soul flowers to a new “‘God-con- 
sciousness.” 

These are only a few suggestions that may be turned 
to use. But it is well to remember that time spent in 
bringing to light Catholic thought and Catholic prin- 
ciples is never wasted. And in the course of regular 
class work, every allusion to Catholic principles and 
practice, thoughtfully selected, may serve indirectly, 
but nevertheless poignantly, in developing vocations. 

Power of Example 

Youth demands its heroes, and example speaks louder 
by far than words or instruction. Every religious, 
though her duties may not admit of instruction, though 
she may not come into personal contact with the chil- 
dren, can take active part in the fostering of a vocation 
by her example—it may well be a far more effective 
part. Christlikeness in the religious should be notice- 


O, if we use the season of Lent to deepen our sense of 

sin and to turn our sin into the material of sacrifice, 
we are working not for ourselves alone: we are helping 
to save humanity by helping in however small a way to 
restore the family life of humanity. To think of the 
scene on Calvary is to see that family life reduced to the 
few still figures standing at the foot of the Cross, while 
all around them is the chaos and tumult and confusion 
of men who have lost God and are derelict and—as we 
so often do—are making a great noise in order to try 
and forget the fact. But to join in Christ’s so different 
dereliction, to join the tiny group at the foot of the 
Cross—but a group swelled now by all those who have 
loved Him and joined Him through the Church’s his- 
tory—that is to unite with Him and them in replacing 
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able even to the casual observer. Christ wishes to say 
of us what St. Paul said of his Corinthians: “You are 
our epistle...which is known and read by all men” 
(2 Cor. 3,2). All, faithful and unbelievers, should find 
us touched with fire from the altar of Christian inspi- 
ration, faith, and ideals. The life of the religious, run- 
ning with the will of God, should reflect a spirit of joy. 
Hilarem datorem diligit Deus. ‘That joy and happiness 
reflects itself toward all others who are in the service of 
God, in an amiability that of its very nature must be 
diffused. So grand and universal was the scope of 
Mother Cornelia Connelly’s love and zeal that she said 
she wished children educated in the schools of the Holy 
Child to praise God in every community. This attitude 
should be everywhere present among religious—this 
spirit of codperation and friendliness to the end of fur- 
thering the one great work. This universal and sacri- 
ficial love will not be hidden, and the observance of it 
will lead to admiration and on to the desire of imitation. 

Finally, it must be remembered that the vocation to 
the religious state is a most precious gift from God and 
should be handled as if it were a “‘frail vessel” —treated 
in a spirit of awe and wonder that God has deigned to 
give place to a human being as His instrument. Ever 
mindful of the gravity of her réle in fostering the vo- 
cation and her activity being ever conditioned by 
prayer and sacrifice, the religious will know that God, 
on His part, will not be outdone and will reward abun- 
dantly the sincere, careful efforts to promote His greater 
glory on earth. 


hatred by love and fear by friendship and discord by 
peace. 

Let us, then, throw down our garments at His feet, 
not as the children of the Hebrews did in a volatile 
superficial enthusiasm, but as Francis did: let us give 
Him during Lent things that are costly to us, but, be- 
hind and deeper than all that, give our lives into His 
hands. Then indeed we can sing: “Hosanna to the 
Son of David!’ Wecansing: “Glory, praise and honor 
be to Thee, Christ our King.” And in the majesty of 
that kingship, which is also the lowliness of a human 
companionship, we can find our own wounds of loneli- 
ness healed, and being ourselves renewed can lead 
others to that healing and renewal in their turn.— 
Geratp Vann, O.P., in The Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review, February, 1948, page 392. 










































































































































































































~ Catholicism and 
Health Education 


By Rev. Tuomas J. Quiciey, M.A., Ph.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh, Pennsyloania 


HERE is a tendency on the part of some persons 

associated with Catholic schools to belittle the 
cause of health and physical education, and to regard 
it as an unnecessary innovation, unrelated to the classi- 
cal antecedents of formal Catholic schooling. Among 
non-Catholic educators also there is a rather general 
opinion that Catholic philosophy ignores the physical 
side of man, and disregards guidance in physical 
development. Both these opinions are in error. It 
can easily be demonstrated from philosophical, theo- 
logical, and educational literature, both ancient and 
modern, that the Church has always regarded the whole 
man, physical, mental, and moral, as the subject 
of education. 


Christ’s Teachings Show Hierarchy of Values 


In the teachings of Christ we are aware of a hierarchy 
of values in human life. Without doubt the most im- 
portant value for Christ was the spiritual. Nothing 
was of greater moment than the salvation of man’s soul. 
(Matt. 16, 26). However He never denied either the 
importance or the dignity of the body and its needs. 
He not only instructed others in the ways of God and 
healed their spiritual wounds, but He fed them and 
cured their bodily ills (Matt. 14, Mark 8, and many 
other places). The physical values were secondary to 
the spiritual, but were nonetheless real values. He 
expressly stated, ‘“‘And if thy right eye scandalize thee, 
pluck it out and cast it from thee. For it is expedient 
for thee that one of thy members should perish, rather 
than thy whole body be cast into hell (Matt. 5, 29). 
In other words, if an occasion arises wherein a choice 
must be made between the life of the soul and the life of 
the body, the former must be preferred. At another 
time Christ said, “fear ye not them that kill the 
body, and are not able to kill the soul; but rather 
fear him that can destroy both soul and body 
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in hell” (Matt. 10, 28). It is significant that He 
joined soul and body together in the last part 
of the quotation. Christ regarded man as a unit 
of matter and spirit. While He pointed to the spirit- 
ual life as the more important, and the character 
which distinguishes man from brutes, He never con- 
demned the material or physical life. One need not 
belabor the point. All the Gospels are replete with 
accounts of His curing the sick, feeding the hungry, 
and generally easing the burdens of the physical man. 
Had His doctrine included any notion of the body as 
something evil, He could not consistently have so acted. 
His insistence on the equality of all men arising out of 
their spiritual character and destiny was a new idea, 
however, and received the greater emphasis in the sub- 
sequent writings of His followers, and in the attacks 
of His enemies. Some of His followers went so far in 
their defense of the spiritual that they did eventually 
condemn the material as intrinsically evil, but Christ 
never taught this doctrine and as soon as it appeared 
the early Church condemned it.! 


Emphasis of Early Writers on the Spiritual 


It cannot be concluded that the Church was uninter- 
ested in the body of man, from the fact that the early 
Fathers of the Church presented almost an entirely 
spiritual doctrine. There were two reasons for this. 
First of all there was the extreme materialism of the 
pagan world. Men had glorified the human body and 
had sunk into debaucheries of the most. disgusting 
nature. The Greeks, the Romans, and almost every 
other civilization that anteceded the Christian era, had 
brought on their own destruction by a depraved wor- 
ship of the physical. A complete turn-about was neces- 
sary. Christ had come not to destroy the world but to 
save it. Men had to be threatened. They had to 
subjugate their bodies, for in Christianity there was no 


1 Turner, W., History of Philosophy (Ginn and Co., New York, 
1903), pp. 219 f.; e.g., the Manicheans. 
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room for compromise with corruption. On the other 
hand, people had a right to know the intrinsic beauties 
of Christianity, the immortality of the soul, the oper- 
ation of grace, the virtues, and their ultimate destiny. 
A pagan world had to be purified, and only by emphasis 
on the spiritual, only by opposing the carnal from the 
start, could this be attained. As Chesterton puts it in 
one pithy paragraph: “The end of the Dark Ages was 
not merely the end of asleep. It was certainly not the 
end of a superstitious enslavement.... It was the end 
of penance; or, if it be preferred, of purgation.’’* 
Men had adored the sun and the moon, and almost 
every physical object, including the human body. 
There was only one solution to a situation like this, and 
the Fathers adopted it when they set out to establish 
the primacy of the spiritual. It was only after many 
centuries of persevering work that a “certain spiritual 
expiation had been finally worked out and certain spir- 
itual diseases had been finally expelled from the sys- 
tem.... Christianity had entered the world to cure 
the world; and she had to cure it in the only way it 
could be cured”*—by emphasis on the spiritual. 


Birth of Catholic Theology and Philosophy 


The second reason why the writings of the early 
Fathers dealt almost exclusively with the spiritual was 
that no philosophical expression of Christ’s doctrine had 
been developed at that time. After Christ expounded 
His doctrine, there followed the usual reactions. It 
was attacked from within and without, and the task of 
defending it fell on the shoulders of the Fathers. Thus 
was born Catholic theology and philosophy. Christ’s 
faith needed expression in a systematic formula, not 
only for the instruction of the faithful, but for the de- 
feise of the doctrine. Quite naturally an appeal was 
made to the philosophy of the day, and the Neoplaton- 
ism, then current, seemed suited to the need. The in- 
fluence of Plato is quite marked in these early Catholic 
speculations. This is especially true in the case of St. 
Augustine,‘ whose writings served as a philosophical 
explanation of Catholic dogma almost exclusively until 
the time of St. Thomas. 

Without treating the entire theory of Plato, suffice it 
to say that his speculations about the nature of man 
developed a most unwholesome attitude regarding cor- 
poreal things. He taught that man’s soul preexisted in 
an ideal world, and was at birth encased in a body. 
He regarded this as an unnatural state, claiming that 
the soul forever sought release from the body.’ Accord- 
ing to Plato matter was a check on the activity of the 
soul, and did not form a perfect unit with the body, but 


* Chesterton, G. K., St. Francis of Assisi (Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., New York, 1939), p. 36. 

* Ibid., p. 36. 

“One author writes that had it not been for the Republic of Plato 
St. Augustine’s De Anima would never have been written. Cf. 
Migne. Patrologiae Latinae, Vol. 32, St. Augustine I, Comps Academi- 
cos, III, Chap. XVIII, 41, Col. 956. 

* Jewett, B., The Dialogues of Plato, Vol. I-11, English translation. 
(Random House, New York, 1927), Phaedrus, 249, Phaedo, 73, 79. 
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rather in the body as a pilot is in a ship. From this 
concept man is defined according to Platonic thought as 
a “soul using a body.”* This theory appealed to the 
early Fathers. It clearly indicated the substantiality 
of the soul and offered a philosophical explanation of 
immortality. However, it introduced into Catholic 
thought a most unnatural concept of the union of soul 
and body—a concept never completely accepted. 
This Platonic-Augustinian notion prevailed during the 
early centuries of purgation from paganism, but it was 
never wholly satisfactory to the Church. It ran 
counter to many of the earliest symbols of the Faith, 
which professed the resurrection of the body, and the 
final eternal reward or punishment of the whole man, 
body and soul.’ It was a stage of development in 
Catholic thought and has been rejected since the 
Middle Ages. 

It is extremely annoying to find modern writers still 
assuming that Catholics believe the soul resides in the 
body as a pilot in a ship, or that Augustine still repre- 
sents the final development of Catholic thought. The 
following quotation appears in an early chapter of a 
textbook for teachers of health education used in a great 
many teachers’ colleges: ‘““The scholastic doctrine that 
separated mind from body, that held the dody as essen- 
tially evil has emphasized the contrast today between an 
education for life and an education for death.”® This 
is a gross error. Scholasticism, which prevailed cen- 
turies after Augustine, never taught that the body was 
essentially evil. Actually this doctrine was condemned 
by the pre-Augustinian Church as heretical (cf. supra). 
In another place these same authors imply that the 
early Christian church “found the only true reality in 
spirit.”® This was a Platonic, but not a Christian con- 
cept. The Christian writers were concerned with find- 
ing an explanation for the coexistence of two “‘realities,” 
body and soul, in the one substance, man. Quite a 
different idea. They were unwilling to say that either 
matter or spirit was the one reality. Errors like the 
ones quoted are common in textbooks written for 
teacher-training schools in America. This is one more 
reason for caution in the matter of textbook selection. 


Recent Catholic Writers 


Keeping in mind always that the spiritual life of man 
is considered first in the hierarchy of human values, one 
will find no dearth of evidence in Catholic thought 
supporting both individual and social rights to a vig- 
orous corporeal health and to adequate physical care. 
Theologians interpreting the precept, “Thou shalt not 
kill,” point out that it includes suicide as well as mur- 


6 Gilson, E., Spirit of Medieval Philosophy (Sheed & Ward, London, 
1936), cf. notes to Chap. 9, no. 5, p. 462. 

7 Denzinger, H., and Bannwart, C., S.J., Enchiridion Symbolorum 
Definitionum et Declarationum (Herder & Co., Friburgi Brisgoviae, 
1928), pp. 12, 14. 

8 Williams, J. F., and Brownell, C. L., Administration of Health and 
ae Education (W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 1939), pp. 48- 


49, 
® Tbid., p. 47. 
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der. They also stress the fact that the precept is posi- 
tive as well as negative. It not only forbids acts 
gravely injurious to life, but prescribes certain acts 
necessary for healthy existence. Man must take the 
ordinary precautions to insure the integrity of his body 
and to avoid risk to his life. He must love his body, 
not for its own sake, but because it belongs to God. 
The Church punishes with canonical censures anyone 
who presumes absolute dominion over his life. Self- 
mutilation is not only illicit in the eyes of the Church, 
but renders a man irregular for the priesthood. The 
Baltimore Catechism says, ““We are commanded by the 
fifth commandment to take proper care of our own life 
and health.” 

In discussing the obligations of parents, theologians 
are clear on their obligation toward the corporeal care 
of their children. St. Thomas describes the father as 
the principle of generation, education, and discipline, 
and of all which pertains to the perfecting of human life. 
Canon 1113 of the Code of Canon Law expressly states 
that “parents are held by a most grave obligation to 
care for the education of their children, both religious 
and moral, as well as physical and civil, and to provide 
for their temporal good.” This care, which is an obli- 
gation of parents arising from the natural rights of the 
child, begins at the very moment of conception. “It 
commands parents to provide all that is necessary for 
conserving the life and health, and equally to avoid 
everything which would be harmful to the life and 
health, of the child.” 


The first obligation of education devolves upon 
parents by virtue of divine and natural law and this 
education, in the mind of the Church, must be all-inclu- 
sive—religious, moral, intellectual, physical, and social. 
However, the process of education under the tutelage of 
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parents has its limitation. The Church has never 
maintained that education is restricted to them. Asa 
matter of fact the opposite is quite true. Pope Pius 
XI wrote, “Education is essentially a social and not a 
mere individual activity.”"! The individual must look 
to society for the perfection of his education. He must 
acknowledge that alone he cannot fulfill the obligations 
imposed by the natural law, and society has nobly re- 
sponded by supplying institutions of learning. But as 
dependent as the individual is in the matter of self-edu- 
cation, he is certainly independent in the right to claim 
that this education be complete. An education which 
neglects either the religious or the physical is not com. 
plete, and society is responsible for the defects. 

Education must invariably be determined by the 
subject to be educated, which in this case is man, a 
creature composed of soul and body; an entity of spirit 
and matter. Pius XI insists that “‘. . .it must never be 
forgotten that the subject of Christian education is 
man whole and entire, soul united to body in unity of 
nature, with all his faculties natural and supernat- 
ural.”!2 And again this same illustrious pastor indi- 
cates that “Christian education takes in the whole ag- 
gregate of human life, physical and spiritual, intellectual 
and moral, individual, domestic and social.”’!* 

Catholic writers have forever protested the false 
intellectualism of secular schools which ignored the 
student’s moral development, maintaining that such 
education trained the mind of man only and not the 
whole man. Catholic schools which neglect health and 
physical education are equally guilty of ignoring the 
whole man. On the basis of their own philosophy they 
stand convicted of incomplete education. 

Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth, Social Wellsprings 
(Bruce Pub. Co., Milwaukee, 1942), Vol. I, p. 92. 


8 [bid., p. 107. 
18 [bid., p. 119. 
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By Sister Mary Apotorata, O.S.M. 
Holy Name School, 2902 North 45 Street, Omaha 3, Nebraska 


HERE seem to be some pet slang expressions that 

sum up very neatly—if not very grammatically— 
one of the outstanding features of Americans, young and 
old. It is not a particularly complimentary feature, 
just something like a wide mouth in a narrow face, or a 
small nose where a larger one would fit better. This 
feature seems to be the exaggerated idea that we must 
be paid in hard cash for everything we do for others. 
It is the idea of “‘What’s in it for me?” or “How much 
can I get out of the deal?” Slang expressions, indeed, 
but very expressive. 

It is no wonder that our Catholic school youth are 
tainted with this spirit of self-centered living. True, 
our students do not have a monopoly on this thought 
pattern, but they are infected with the germ of the dis- 
ease, that of getting all they can for themselves with 
little or no regard for the rights of others or of their 
duties toward others. 


Can Selfishness Be Clothed with Generosity? 


A long time ago we learned that upon many occasions 
the Church has taken certain practices consonant with 
either pagan belief or that of other faiths and has 
Christianized these practices by clothing them with 
Catholic ideals. Why can we not try to do the same 
with this ultra-selfish notion of ““What’s in it for me?” 
Why can we not clothe selfishness with the Christian 
virtue of generosity and let our youngsters see that 
there is more joy in living, there is an actual glory in it, 
if they will really penetrate the surface and see “how 
much there is for them in the deal,” if they try taking 
a liberal dosage of generous living daily? 

As educators, we have focused the attention of the 
student directly on himself. In short, we are actually 
training children in the art of selfishness. Ostensibly 
the purpose is one of motivation, the idea that if the 
student sees how a certain course will benefit him in 
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earning his share of the wealth of the nations, he will 
work harder and the course will be of greater benefit to 
him with a comparable ease of the load carried by the 
teacher. The theory of motivation seems to have lost 
ground, and the practice is almost opposed to the virtue 
of generosity. 

The missing link in contemporary American life 
seems to be this essential virtue, generosity. If we 
could fit that into the scheme of things, if we could head- 
line the Christian virtue of doing for others, we should 
not have to go on record as a nation leading in crime, in 
divorce, we should not be forever debating—and never 
resolving—the cause of juvenile delinquency, we should 
not be face to face with the truth that vocations to re- 
ligious life are wilfully rejected. 


Beginning with Teachers 


Before we look to help our students, we need to be 
mindful of the maxim that charity begins at home. 
In charity to ourselves, we must needs make a check-list 
of our ideas and practices of the virtue of generosity 
and discover whether our score is superior, good, fair, 
or unimpressive. Do we have what it takes to teach 
generosity to others? There is a worthy statement 
that “Great hearts beget great hearts.” Do we have 
the one form of enlargement of the heart that makes for 
health and happiness? 

When we analyze the situation carefully, isn’t it true 
that as religious we can take the phrase, ““What’s in it 
for me?” and by working on that idea, build up a super- 
ior score in our self-analysis chart for generous living? 
Here is the idea: 

We are aiming to build up a great storehouse of spir- 
itual treasures. Whatever we earn now is all ahead 
of us. Everything we turn into spiritual cash is waiting 
for us. There are just unlimited chances to buy on 
margin and then realize enormous gains. 

“‘What’s in it for me?” when there is a question of 
helping out, when there is an opportunity to give a 
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hand even though it is not expected, when that difficult 
job is hanging fire. ‘How much can we get out of the 
deal?’ when it is a case of those myriad daily happen- 
ings that can be turned into profit for the souls of the 
students we hope to influence by our practices of gen- 
erous living. 

Have you ever done a favor for a person, and in 
answer to the thanks you received been able to say with 
real relish, “I was glad to do it,” and know full well that 
the gratitude of the other was a plenteous reward for 
your own act of kindness. There really is a glory in 
heing generous. 


Spiritual Myopia the Number One Soul Ailment 


In some respects it is easier to show generosity to 
those we see than it is to be generous with God. Al- 
though heart disease is listed as our number one killer, 
spiritual myopia surely can be listed as our number one 
soul ailment. This lack of vision of things spiritual is 
draining the supply of grace we may have accrued in our 
lives, and it is definitely not adding any interest to the 
account we have started in heaven. 

This statement applies to religious teachers as well as 
to the students they guide. Our own vision is limited, 
we see no percentage in being generous, and therefore 
we fail to beget “great hearts.” The odd part is that 
we know God will not be outdone in generosity, that 
the more we give to Him, the more He will give to us. 

There was a young Sister who was given a teaching 
appointment she thought would be more dull than 
listening to a student read Shakespeare. There was 
nothing to do about it but submit. The assignment 
was here and she might as well make the best of it. 
But better than that, she decided that simple resig- 
nation was not enough. She thought it a good idea to 
be glad that this was her job for the year. 


Learning to Supernaturalize Work 


Instead of dragging listlessly through the course of 
many days, she created in her imagination a great chal- 
ice into which she poured the work of the day, the work 
she had dreaded because of its apparent dullness. 
Every morning at Mass she would offer this chalice of 
her efforts that had by now become loving efforts to- 
gether with the chalice the priest offered for her in the 
Offertory. Actually unknown to her, she had learned 
the way to supernaturalize her work, she had learned 
the way to be generous with God. 

Little by little came the realization of the truth that 
God will not be outdone in generosity. Before many 
months had passed, this Sister found that she liked the 
work, genuinely liked doing what she had thought to be 
the most stupid teaching assignment possible. And 
more than that, she was able to say when the year 
ended that it had been the most enjoyable, the most 


interesting year of teaching that she had thus far had 
in the service of her King. 

That is only one example. In the life of every re- 
ligious who has extended generous service to God, there 
is a story of the return of generosity that exceeds our 
fondest hopes. There is always “something in it” for 
anyone who generously gives to God. 

We hear over and over again the need for penance, 
the need for sacrifice, and somehow in our luxury-loving 
age, these ideas strike hard upon our hearts and we find 
that we do not want to go “all out” for sacrifice and 
penance. The very connotation of the words bears 
down on us and we try to let them glide off our ear 
drums without a rumble. There is an easier way to 
look at it. Sacrifice and penance are nothing more 
than generosity, only it is not so hard to be generous as 
it is to do penance. 


Carry-over to Pupils 


But how about the carry-over toour pupils? Strange 
as it may seem, we are not going to teach them gener- 
osity just by being generous ourselves. They have 
grown too accustomed to being on the receiving line. 
We are not going to teach them to do for others if we do 
for them and expect nothing in return, any more than 
they will learn the solution to a mathematical problem 
if we do it instead of putting them through the paces. 

Only by making them realize that they are expected 
to be generous, that they are expected to think of others 
and to do for others, that they are in very truth other 
Christs whose lifework is to be all things to all men, can 
we hope to instill in them even a spark of the virtue of 
generosity. It is a known fact that most students will 
try to live up to what the teacher expects of them, 
whether they do it consciously or unconsciously. 

We have turned their spotlight full on themselves. 
They stand in the glare of its blaze. Can we blame 
them if they are becoming more and more self-centered 
when we are constantly focusing attention on them? 
Ought not we rather switch the light to reflect the 
Christian virtues they are expected to exemplify in their 
lives? Can we hope to instill in our Catholic youth the 
notions of generosity if we make them the center of their 
lives rather than leading them to know the Christ who 
is the center of all our lives? 

Our job is a large order, but because we have the 
means to fill that order, we are not faced with defeat un- 
less we fail to attack energetically the besetting evils. 
We cannot hope to achieve our aim if we are content to 
ride the crest of the wave. There is no time for de- 
liberation, only time for action. 

Ours is the responsibility of offering a counter-irritant 
to modern paganism in any and all forms. We can do 
it to a large measure by bringing to light again that 
seemingly buried treasure of Christian generosity and 
proving to the world that in practice there’s a glory in ill 
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Doubling for Mary: 
An Appraisal 


By Stster Mary Epwarp, O.S.F. 
St. Mary Academy,429 East Vermont Street, Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


INCE the vast majority of religious teachers are 

women, this treatise deals particularly with the 
nature, rights, and status of woman in general with 
application to women in consecrated virginity. The 
proper conception of feminine personality precludes 
any other definition. Woman by her very being 
possesses full and complete human nature, and, there- 
fore, complete equality in moral value and position 
when compared with man, as the Creator thus or- 
dained. Man is not the standard of value for woman, 
as was erroneously conceived by primitive man. Even 
in later centuries, “Aristotle’s designation of woman as 
an incomplete or mutilated man” has been rejected by 
the Church. 

Woman in some respects is inferior to man, both as 
regards soul and body but on the other hand woman has 
qualities which are lacking in man. In the inner life, 
woman is as strong as man in endurance and patience, 
in quiet long-suffering. Because of the moral equality 
of both sexes a rigid morality for one and a lax morality 
for the other does not make sense. 

Since God ordained that woman is subordinate to 
man in the sense of the two as one in a social union, it 
does not follow that woman is a second-rate human 
being. In pre-Christian days man lost sight of the per- 
sonal dignity of woman and it was not until Christ’s 
coming that her cause was defended. Christ restored 
the enduring monogamy of old and raised matrimony to 
a sacrament. He also blessed the nobility of freely 
chosen virginity. From His teaching on the state of 
virginity, unmarried women were granted a value and 
importance independent of man. Further, He grants 
precedence to the virgin who renounces marriage from 
religious motives. ‘The esteem of virginity is the true 
emancipation of woman in the literal sense,” was once 
said by Elisabeth Gnauck-Kihne. 
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Woman's Practicality 


The importance of religious women as teachers in the 
Catholic schools cannot be overestimated. Woman’s 
practical sense is a combination of her natural gifts 
of patience, perseverance, mental clear-sightedness, 
finesse, attention, and insight. 'Woman’s soul is sensi- 
tive because her lot has always been the product of 
suffering. Her inheritance of past miseries makes for 
an innate and immediate perception. 

Hardship sometimes sharpens one’s cunning and one’s 
will. Cunning connotes a skill, yet a guile, too; how- 
ever, a virtuous woman uses this trait in a supernatural 
way to bring fellow-beings, especially those of her own 
charge, to a sublimation. What nobler task is there 
than to divert the energy of a natural impulse to a 
worth-while Christian channel? Refined, as by suc- 
cessive changes, modern women have inherited from 
the past a culture that can be truly practical. 

The practical sense of woman, then, has gained for 
her a place in society. The religious teacher, free from 
the duties of the “goddess of the hearth,” adapts herself 
to all sorts of emergencies in the classroom. She 
assumes the rdéle of teacher, lawgiver, trainer, and up- 
lifter. Her motives for performing her daily duties are 
inspired by love for a more exalted Lover, the eternal 
Christ. Thus a pure love permeates her every act per- 
formed for Him. 

The religious teacher is to be Christlike if she is to 
wield a lasting influence on her pupils. The Divine 
Exemplar because of the marvelous naturalness of His 
attributes is the ideal Teacher of teachers. Christ’s 
sense of fairness urges us to go and be likewise. There 
was no greater character of tolerance than He as the 
sneers and intrigues of the Pharisees often waylaid 
Him. With lucid toleration He waited the outcome of 
the labors of His chosen ignorant fishermen. Com- 
bined with a certain reserve Christ’s dignity yielded to 
cheerfulness. His capacity for sympathy augmented 
His personal influence over suffering humanity. His 
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every act breathed self-control. Let the religious 
teacher ever reflect these beautiful characteristics of 
Christ. Prestige, a praiseworthy thing to pray for, is 
gained by the faithful imitation of Christ’s life. The 
Sister’s consecration of all to God is enhanced by tact, 
devotion, a practical sense, and personal influence. 


Power of Influence 


To awaken in the souls of children a resolution toward 
good and a hatred of evil is an educational theory that is 
strongly supported in Catholic education. In order to 
exert this influence young protégés must recognize the 
leadership or authority inherent in the teacher. There 
is only one way to gain this psychic force; and that is 
through the faithful observance of principles in true 
Christian virtues. The religious Sister, who makes an 
annual retreat during which resolutions toward be- 
coming holier in the service of God are established, and 
these in turn are renewed monthly on a day of recol- 
lection, has an advantage over lay teachers. Realizing 
these benefits, are religious women teachers reaping the 
fruits of a well-ordered life as they might? It is some- 
times questioned, “Why do I fail to see results in my 
teaching?” “Come aside, and rest awhile,” says the 
Divine Teacher. “Rest awhile”—rest from the hurry 
and worry over trifles of little immediate import. 
Look for the basic causes of laziness and lack of disci- 
pline. Be tolerant and patient with the never-do-wells. 
The enthusiasm of September has worn off by now. 
Imitate Christ’s Mother Mary and humbly be another 
handmaid of the Lord, by living as Mary did, the true 
type of womanhood. Intent on her duties as queen of 


the hearth she also found time to contemplate her 
share in God’s plan of redemption. 

Through an act of religion, Mother Church accepted 
your renunciation on the day of your investiture when 
you took your religious name united with the name of 
Christ’s Mother—“Mary.” Mary prayed apostolically; 
her interest and concern for the newly founded Church 
of her Son were the impetus of her love and sacrifice. 
Prayer and sacrifice—a sharing in the world’s ills—are 
prompted by the Holy Father’s appeal in his encyclical 
Quemadmodum which calls for an intensified aid to youth 
in the world crisis. The vast majority of us religious 
teachers are missioned to finish our job in the parochial 
schools at home; however, our response to aid the war 
children can find expression in a spirit of sacrifice to 
carry on a little while longer. Yes, and under adverse 
circumstances known only to Mary and her Son we 
want to deem ourselves privileged to fulfill the rdle of 
another “Mary.” 

Fellow-religious, if you are tempted to exclaim, 
“What is the use to serve and spend myself on an un- 
grateful youth?” it is time to come aside and rest awhile. 
The world admires you; retain in your mind’s eye the 
sublime dignity of your calling. Atone for the follies of 
fallen women and renew your efforts to double for Mary. 
In the words of a fond admirer, Marie Medora, I con- 
clude: 


Sister in your solemn robes, 

So many things you lack! 

And yet I know you would not wish 
To have your freedom back 

And lose the happy heart that beats 
Beneath that gown of black! 


In the April, 1948, Issue 


Among the articles which we expect to publish in the April, 1948, issue of Tue Catuotic Epucaror are: 


William George Ullathorne, Bishop of Birmingham You and the Divine Office 
By Georce Carver, A.B., Lirr.D., University of By tHe Rev. Joun G. Dickson, S.M., Chaminade 
Pittsburgh High School, 108 Franklin Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Benedict XV—Modern Marian Pontiff 
By Sister Mary Acquin, I.H.M., Marygrove Col- 
lege, Detroit, Michigan 


Studies in Ethics: IV, Purpose of Human Acts 
By tHe Rr. Rev. Mscr. Paut J. Grenn, Pu.D., 
College of St. Charles Borromeo, Columbus, Ohio 


The Daily Program of the Religious Vacation School 
By Sister M. Rosauia, M.H.S.H., West Joppa 
Road, Towson, Maryland 


A School-Owned Film Library 
By tHe Rev. Bernarp J..Butcuer, Principal, Sts. 
Peter and Paul School, Waterbury, Connecticut 
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The Sweetest Story Ever Told, Christ 
the Saviour of the World. By 
Most Reverend John J. Swint, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Wheeling; 
pictures by Louis Jambor (St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N. J., 1947; pages 144, with 18 
illustrations; price $1.50). 


“What a drab thing this life would 
be, and what a shoddy thing our 
civilization, if Christ had not come!” 
With these words Bishop Swint 
concludes the ninth of the seventeen 
sermons that make up The Sweetest 
Story Ever Told. This book is a 
symposium of his Christmas ad- 
dresses and sermons over the years. 
The theme is the life and the work, 
the teaching and the influence of 
Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
A series of eighteen illustrations por- 
trays vividly for us the scenes in 
Christ’s life that are well known to 
every Catholic school child. They 
are full-page illustrations and add 
much to the beauty of the work. 

The book opens with the story of 
the Incarnation as given in the 
Gospel of St. Luke, that master- 
piece of all literature. Following 
St. Luke’s account are the thrilling 
words of St. Matthew, chosen for the 
Gospels of the Masses of Christmas 
and Epiphany. It is the old and 
ever new Christmas story. “Even 
from a literary point of view,” 
writes Bishop Swint, “it is the most 
beautiful story ever written. But 
the best of it is that it is true. It 
tells the story of the greatest event 
that ever took place...the story of 
the Incarnation of the Son of God.” 

In the earlier part of his work, the 
author stresses the divinity of Christ 
and the significance of that truth to 
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the world. Through the Incarna- 
tion, “we receive redemption and 
ample means of personal sanctifica- 
tion and salvation.” The Saviour 
brings a remedy for all the evils of 
the world—political, intellectual, 
and moral. Only God can rescue 
and deliver the world from the mess 
in which it is involved today, writes 
Bishop Swint. Unless the world can 
find a divine Saviour it is doomed to 
utter destruction. The world has 
only itself to blame if it does not 
find Christ. Intellectual pride, com- 
bined with ambition and _selfish- 
ness, leads the world to reject Christ, 
Christ who was to the Jews a stum- 
bling block, to the pagans, foolish- 
ness. The modern “intelligentsia” 
are the chief offenders. “They will 
not submit their minds to God’s 
revealed truth.” They will not 
meet the mental challenge of Bethle- 
hem which, to the innocent and 
docile of heart, is a symbol of God’s 
greatest gift to man and of “life 
everlasting.” Of those who reject 
Him, Christ Himself has said: ‘‘now 
they have both seen and hated both 
me and my Father” (John 15-24). 
The author scourges the vices of 
the day with the fearless wrath of a 
prophet. He pleads that our demo- 
cratic ideal be purged of every alloy 
of degradation. ‘There is no other 
solid foundation for democracy than 
the Christian teaching of the inalien- 
able, because God-given, rights of 
the individual and the sacredness of 
human personality” (p. 69). “From 
His teachings sprang the princi- 
ples of democracy—and there never 
has been, nor will there ever be, 
a democracy that is not built up 
on His principles” (p. 106). He 
asks the employer to give the em- 


ployee a living wage, and the em- 
ployee to give an honest day’s work 
for an honest day’s pay. When God 
was banished from education, He 
was banished from the minds and 
hearts and lives of the great bulk of 
our people. But God is not mocked; 
He cannot be driven from the world 
He has Himself created. 

From Christ we learn the truth, 
and the truth shall make us free. 
“If we have a right to believe and 
do as we please; if we cannot be cer- 
tain—then Christmas has lost its 
meaning; Christ was not God; the 
whole thing has been a great swindle 
and a farce; and we are little better 
off than mankind was before Christ 
came.” Christ is the way, the 
truth, and the life; in Him we live 
and move and have our being. This 
is the message and the meaning of 
Christmas. This is the theme of 
The Sweetest Story Ever Told. 

(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 


Mark My Words. By Marjorie 
Rosenberger (World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
1947; pages 109, paper). 


Mark my words, “It’s old, yet it’s 
new! It’s work, yet it’s fun!” 
Herein lies its appeal to the student, 
for Mark My Words is a book of 
word games which, while adding a 
note of pleasure to learning, presents 
as systematic a method of studying 
words as the regular textbook or 
routine drill book. Mark My Words 
has teacher-appeal, too. It is de- 
signed to meet the needs of harassed 
English teachers who will to im- 
prove the written and spoken word, 
but lack the time. The words of the 
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book correspond to words most fre- 
quently contained in twelve high 
school spelling books. The contents 
is the result of the author’s ten-year 
contact with students and is based 
on words frequently misspelled in 
themes, most troublesome in speech 
classes, and repeatedly encountered 
in current periodicals and classics 
studied in English classes. 

The purpose of the book is to de- 
velop in students a sense of pride and 
pleasure in acquiring and displaying 
arich vocabulary. In an attractive, 
appealing, and adequate way, the 
word games develop the same tech- 
nical skills as the ordinary vocabu- 
lary book. The omission of dia- 
critical marks, the thought-pro- 
voking challenges, and the interest- 
retaining variety are added attrac- 
tions to the student. The format of 
the book is restful to the eye, the 
type easy to read, the illustrations, 
though few, are timely and graphic. 
The directions are concise and clear 
enough to enable students to work 
independently, requiring only fifteen 
or twenty minutes a week of the 
teacher’s time for checking in class. 

Outstanding characteristics of 
Mark My Words are its originality 


and self-administering features. One 
outstanding weakness is in the pro- 
nunciation drills where the prev- 
alence of incorrect responses tends 
to confuse students and cause mis- 
pronunciations. All in all, despite 
this one violation of a law of learn- 
ing, Mark My Words is a tool a busy 
teacher will welcome and may use 
effectively to develop in students 
the word proficiency requisite for 
successful business and social con- 
tacts! 

Sister Mary Isaset, S.S.J. 


Our Lady of Fatima. By William 
Thomas Walsh (Macmillan, New 
York, 1947; pages 228; price 
$2.75). 


William Thomas Walsh tells us 
that the voices of the pilgrims 
marching in solemn procession at 
Fatima in 1946 are “‘like the pulses 
of faith and of human personality 
breaking through the mediocrity 
and regimentation of a machine 
age.” A crowd of more than 700,- 
000 pilgrims, almost a tenth of the 
population of Portugal, gathered in 
the Cova da Iria to give thanks to 
Our Lady of Fatima on May 13, 


1946, the twenty-ninth anniversary 
of her first apparition to the three 
little seers of Fatima. The first 
apparition on May 13, 1917, was 
followed by five others, one in each 
of the five succeeding months. The 
final apparition occurred on October 
13,1917. Some time in 1915 Lucia 
and other shepherdesses had seen a 
strange white something moving ma- 
jestically from east to west over the 
deep valley, “‘a figure like a statue 
made of snow which the rays of 
the sun had turned somewhat trans- 
parent.” This phenomenon occurred 
a second and a third time during 
the summer of 1915, as nearly as 
Lucia can establish the date. Her 
younger cousins, Jacinta and Fran- 
cisco, joined her in her work and the 
three of them were privileged to wit- 
ness three apparitions of an angel 
during 1916. Fearing the ridicule 
of their companions and the skep- 
ticism of their elders, none of the 
children ever mentioned the angel 
either at home or elsewhere. Only 
after the revelation of the subse. 
quent apparitions of Our Lady did 
they speak of the three appearances 
of the angel who called upon them 
to say a definite prayer, exhorted 


LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 


By Mildred A. Dawson & Jonnie Mashburn Miller 


@ Brand new — 1948 


@ By authors of practical classroom experience 


@ Geared to the modern school 


@ Really teach grammar and usage 


@ Make children want to learn 


See these books now if you are not wholly satisfied with the language books you now use. 


The Clark Workbooks in Arithmetic for grades 1 to 8 may be used with any 
modern course or textbook to supplement instruction and give a meaningful 


basis to learning. 
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them to offer prayers and sacrifices 
constantly to the Most High, and 
bade them take and drink the body 
and blood of Jesus Christ. 

The author has given a vivid 
account of the six appearances of 
the Virgin to the three young chil- 
dren. He has based his factual 
description on the memoirs of Lucia, 
now Sister Maria das Dores, and on 
conversations with her and other 
surviving witnesses. He tells the 
story with reverent appreciation of 
the apparently supernatural charac- 
ter of the apparitions and of the 
messages conveyed in them. The 
book does not carry an imprimatur 
but there seems no reason why it 
should be denied this seal of ap- 
proval if it were applied for. 

The Church is always slow in 
acknowledging the authenticity of 
apparitions and other supernatural 
phenomena. Thorough investiga- 
tion convinced the Bishop of Leiria 
that it was truly Our Lady who had 
appeared to the three little shep- 
herds in the Cova da Iria, and on 
October 13, 1930, he issued a pas- 
toral letter, “formally declaring the 
visions worthy of credence and giv- 


ing official permission to practice 
devotion to Mary under the title of 
Our Lady of Fatima.” Even be- 
fore this date the cornerstone of a 
great basilica dedicated to Our Lady 
of the Rosary of Fatima had been 
laid, and the devotion spread with 
great rapidity. Fatima is visited 
annually by huge throngs of pil- 
grims. Great pilgrimages take 
place every year, chiefly on the 
anniversary days of the first and 
last apparitions, May 13 and Octo- 
ber 13. 

William Thomas Walsh takes 
every precaution to give us an ac- 
curate account of the events of 
Fatima. In her fourth and longest 
manuscript or memoir (1941), Sister 
Maria das Dores made some trench- 
ant criticisms of errors she had 
found in the best-known books 
about the Fatima apparitions. 
These errors our author carefully 
avoided. In an epilogue he tells us 
of interviewing Sister Dores July 15, 
1946. She told him that she saw 
Our Lord twice in the year 1927, 
that in 1929 she had sent an account 
of the desires and requests of Our 
Lord and Our Lady to the Holy 


Father, who heard the message 
graciously and promised to consider 
it, and finally that sufficient had 
been published of her revelations 
later than 1917 to make possible the 
realization of the wishes of Our 
Lord. She was of the opinion that 
if Russia were not consecrated to 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
every country, without exception, 
would be overcome by communism. 
This specific request of Our Lady in 
regard to Russia was made in 1927, 
ten years after the original revela- 
tions. Pope Pius XII’s address on 
May 13, 1946, surely carried solace 
to the heart of Sister Dores, so often 
rebuffed by the skepticism of the 
friends and the foes of religion. 
“By crowning the image of Our 
Lady of Fatima,” said the Holy 
Father, “...you bound yourselves 
to labor that she may be loved, 
venerated, and served all around 
you, in the family, in society, in the 
world.” 

The simple truth of Fatima is 
astounding. The reader of Our 
Lady of Fatima catches the note of 
majesty in the unadorned narrative. 

(Rev.) Paut E,. CampBE.Li 


WELCOME N.C.E.A. Members... 


You are cordially invited to call at Booth 92 
and examine the 1948 


COMPTON’S 
Pictured Encyclopedia 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Publishers 


1000 N. Dearborn St. Chicago 10, Illinois 


Price, Net, $3.00 

This book will be a great help to all concerned with the 
teaching of catechetics. 

Read what the book reviewers say of this work: 

“No teacher of catechism can afford to neglect reading 
this book. Besides providing an amazing amount of sum- 
marized information about the history and science of cate- 
chetics, it will inspire the catechist with a loftier view of 
the importance of the work of instructing children in the 
truths of the Faith.””-—America. 

_ “School administrators and teachers will find invaluable 
information in RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND EDU- 
CATION.”’—The Ave Maria. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., Publishers 
83 Park Place New York 7, N. Y: 


March, 1948 


SISTERS! 


YOUR ATTENTION PLEASE!! 
FATHER LORD PAYS YOU TRIBUTE... 


HIS NEW BOOK 


LETTERS 10 
A NUN 


$50 


IS YOUR BOOK... 
WE KNOW YOU'LL ENJOY IT 


THE QUEEN’S WORK, Sales Dept. B 


3115 SOUTH GRAND BLVD. 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


“LETTERS TO A NUN” AND OTHER QUEEN’S WORK 
PUBLICATIONS MAY BE PURCHASED AT OUR BOOTH 
AT THE N.C.E.A. CONVENTION, SAN FRANCISCO 





Things to Do and Say for Little Folks. 
By Sister Mary Rosetta, O.S.F. 
(Catechetical Guild; St. Paul 1, 
Minn.; 9 pages with 18 illustra- 
tions). 


The little folks who have the 
happiness of using this splendid color 
and verse book will certainly be 
impressed with the fact that religion 
and living have a very definite con- 
nection with each other. Religion 
is the “why” which determines the 
“how” of all phases of living. 
Sister Mary Rosetta teaches both 
by verse and illustration that reli- 
gion should govern our relations 
with God and with our neighborf in 
every detail of life from the sublime 
act of thanksgiving, 


God keeps me in His love, 
Guards me through the day. 
And so each night I kneel— 
A prayer of thanks to say. 


to the offering up of the pain of a 
bruised finger, 


Jesus suffered much 
To show His love for me. 

I will bear my little hurts, 
Dear Lord, for love of Thee. 


The short four-line verses not only 
crystallize the lesson to be learned 
but they lead to further develop- 
ment of the significance of each 
illustration. 

The clear illustrations, free from 
confusing details, make this book 
suitable material for both kinder- 
garten and first grade children. 

SisteER Mary Ciara 


First Things. Designed by George 
A. Adams; photographed by 
Paul Henning (The Platt and 
Munk Co., Inc., New York; 24 
pages with 24 illustrations; price 
$1.00). 

4 BC Picture Book. Designed by 
George A. Adams; photographed 
by Paul Henning (The Platt and 
Munk Co., Inc., New York; 26 
pages with 26 illustrations; price 
$1.00). 


Both these specially designed 
books bring renewed hope to those 
who have a true appreciation of the 
beautiful and a desire to share this 
appreciation with their children. 
For most folks appreciations must 
be developed by experience. 


First Things pictures 24 objects 
which every very young child has 
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seen and handled. Through these 
illustrations he is offered one more 
means of securing an accurate con- 
cept of these objects. 


4 BC Picture Book has an addi- 
tional feature, namely, the associa- 


tion of the pictures with the letters 
in the alphabet. 


The vivid natural color photo- 
graphs, the fine texture of the paper, 
and the firm bindings characteristic 
of both books make them desirable 
for very young children as one of 
their early experiences in the de- 
velopment of an appreciation of the 
true and the beautiful. 

Sister Mary Ciara 


Historic Ideals. Edited and pre- 
pared by Van B. Hooper (Ideals 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin, 1947; pages 72; 
price $1.00). 


Presenting the ideals of American 
history with inspiring beauty and 
dynamic reality, Historic Ideals is a 
valuable aid to history teachers who 
well realize that in addition to mak- 
ing adequate and interesting choice 
of subjects, the manner of pre- 
senting these is of major importance. 
In a series of artistic and dramatic 
pictures, reinforced by historical 
sketches written in language which 
boys and girls can understand, yet 
not written down to them, Historic 
Ideals tends to impress indelibly 
upon youthful minds the highlights 
of American history. The simple, 
vivid, and dramatic style of these 
sketches appeals likewise to the 
interests of adults. The reproduc- 
tions of exquisitely beautiful oil 
painting stand on their own merits 
and add much to informational and 
cultural background of the child and 
adult reader. 

Teachers will find in this book ex- 
cellent material for motivating 
pupils; pupils will find therein a 
stimulus to further exploration in 
the field of history through inde- 
pendent reading and _ activity. 
Judged on the basis of its close con- 
nection with elementary or high 
school curricula, its treatment of 
content, and high standard of ex- 
cellence, Historic Ideals stands well 
to the fore among books of a similar 
nature. Like its twelve forerunners 
in the Ideals Series, it would be an 
asset to any home, classroom or 
library. 

Sister Mary Isaset, S.S.J. 


Our Review Table 


Literary Criticisms by Francis Thompson. 
Newly discovered and collected by Rev. 
Terence L. Connolly, S.J., Ph.D. Hith. 
erto unknown or uncollected criticisms by 
one of England’s foremost 19th century 
writers and author of The Hound of 
Heaven. A vast labor of love by Father 
Connolly, which reveals Thompson as a 
great critic as well as a great poet (E. P, 
Dutton and Company, Inc., New York, 
1948; pages xv, 617, with a bibliography 
of Francis Thompson’s uncollected book 
reviews and literary criticisms contributed 
to periodicals and Index; price $12.50). 


The Temple of the Spirit. By Francis Mee- 
han. A book that is concerned with spirit- 
ual values—with art and literature, with 
philosophy and religion (E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc., New York, 1948; 
pages ix, 183, with Index; price $2.50). 


The Way toGod. By Father Winfrid Herbst, 
S.D.S., with a Foreword by Joseph Spaeth, 
S.J. Considerations for spiritual medita- 
tion and for days of retreat and recollection 
to help the troubled human soul to find its 
way back to the tender heart of God and 
the peace that abides there (The Society 
of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wis., 
1947; pages iv, 299; price $2.75). 


Meditations for Everyman. 1n two volumes, 
Volume I, Advent to Pentecost. By the 
Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. The pur- 
pose of these meditations is to fix attention 
on the teachings of Our Lord, the Light 
that enlightens every man (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1948; pages vi, 
205, with List of Scripture Texts). 


Soeur Annunziata Catéchisme de premiere 
Communion. _ First Communion Cate- 
chism, in French, text explained by Sister 
Annunziata, O.S.F. (Benziger Brothers, 
Inc., New York, 1947; pages 48, paper; 
Price, list, $0.32, net $0.24). 


On Reconstructing the Social Order (Quad- 
ragesimo Anno). Encyclical letter of Pope 
Pius XI, May 15, 1931, with outline and 
index by Dr. Francis Joseph Brown (new 
translation authorized by the Holy See). 
Volume 1 of Outline Encyclical Series 
(Outline Press, Inc., Chicago, 1947; pages 
v, 84, paper; price single copy $0.50, 
usual discounts on school orders). 


Junior Digest. “The International maga- 
zine for youth,” published and edited by 
Catholics with special emphasis on the 
Catholic point of view (Basil Clancy, Ltd., 
8 Merrion Sq., Dublin, Ireland; subscrip- 
tion $2.00 in the United States and Can- 
ada). 


Message to Negroes. By the Rev. D. J. 
Corrigan, C.SS.R. (The Liguorian Pamph- 
let Office, Oconomowoc, Wis., 1947; 
pages 32, paper). 
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By Rocer ALBRIGHT 


Director, Educational Services, Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 Eye Street, NW., Washington 6, D.C. 


EACHERS have probably always assumed that 

students learn more about the things which they 
see. That is why it has become traditional, standard 
practice to show even little children pictures of apples 
and cows and mountains and cathedrals and distant 
cities. That is why they have shown them maps, in- 
stead of depending on the verbal descriptions in text- 
books. That is why they have taken them out into the 
fields and woods to look at plants growing and to 
identify trees by their leaves and bark. That is why, 
in recent years, they have gone to near-by cities to visit 
art museums and museums of natural history, or even 
occasionally to visit an industrial plant to see the oper- 
ations of manufacturing. 

This use of maps, pictures and models in the class- 
room, and out-of-school field trips to places of interest, 
are basic forms of visual education. Any teacher who 
has used them knows from experience that a clearness 
of concept and indelibility on the impressionable mind 
develop from seeing things. This is an established 
truism in the history of education, even though there 
has never been adequate psychological research, either 
to discover why seeing things is more effective than 


hearing or reading about them, or to discover how much 
more effective seeing is. 


Studies and Significant Conclusions 


Back in the 1920’s considerable study of the question 
was made by several educators, working independently; 
and some significant conclusions were reached. These 
were based on the use of motion pictures, since it was 
then believed, and is now known to be true, that they 
can be used to visualize instructional materials which 
describe scenes or experiences which cannot be repro- 
duced otherwise. 


Statistically, the studies of Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton 


* First edition of a new section, “Audio-Visual Education,” em- 
bracing all phases of the subject. 


March, 1948 





Do Films Really Make Teaching More Effective?* 






and Dr. J. Warren Tilton, in New Haven, Connecticut, 
showed that students using motion pictures‘learn 19% 
more than comparable groups having regular class in- 
struction without films. This meant that average 
children with the aid of films learned as much as ex- 
ceptionally bright children did without them. The 
study showed that the pictorial use of biographical ma- 
terial increased learning of this sort by 23%. 

Drs. Knowlton and Tilton also discovered that after 
three months pupils in classes where films had been 
used retained 27% more knowledge of historical fact 
and 43% more knowledge about historical personages 
than did pupils who had not seen the motion pictures. 

These significant figures were very impressive to edu- 
cational leaders, and for the past 25 years, increasing 
attention has been given to the development of this 
modern tool for teaching. 


Other Discoveries 


The studies in educational research also developed 
other interesting comment which does not lend itself so 
well to statistical validation. It was observed, for 
example, that the effect of photoplays on pupil partici- 
pation in classroom discussion was as follows: 


1. A larger percentage of the class recited and those 
reciting did so more often. This meant, of course, 
larger pupil participation. Probably this is why there 
was greater learning. 

2. More discussion was volunteered by the pupils. 
A larger percentage of class groups volunteered and 
those volunteering did so more often. This was marked 
evidence of pupil thinking. 


3. Alarger percentage of the groups asked questions 
and those who asked questions did so more often. This 
indicated an increase in pupil interest. 


4. Seeing the motion pictures was not accepted by 
the pupils as a substitute for reading the textbook. On 
the contrary, a larger percentage of the group chose to 
read, and the average amount of this reading (some of it 
supplementary to the text) was larger. In all, 40% 
more reading was done. 
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Catholic Educational| | 





St. Frances 
Xavier Cabrini 


North Atlantic 
Testament 


Two series of outstanding recordings, thoroughly 
Catholic in spirit, to vitalize the teaching of Religion, 
English, Social Studies, and many other subjects. 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS 
Approved by the Audio Visual Committee of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. 


Anoutstanding series of dramatic recordings illustrating im- 
portant events in the lives of the Saints. Schools, Novitiates 
and Seminaries will find these especially useful as teaching 
aids in their classwork. A complete set consists of 15 stories 
on eight double-faced 16” transcription records. All scripts 
were prepared by prominent Catholic writers and approved 
by the Committee for use by Catholic teachers. Records are 
played at 335 RPM, giving an uninterrupted fifteen min- 
ute story. Comprehensive Teaching Notes accompany each 
story. 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


for Schools 
Novitiates 
Seminaries 
Hospitals 

Parish Societies 


‘*‘FAITH AND FREEDOM” STORIES 


Approved by the Commission on American Citizenship of 
the Catholic University of America. 


A series of stirring, dramatic recordings of stories selected 

from the Faith and Freedom Readers, published by Ginn 
and Company. Schools will want these recordings as a valu- 
able addition to classroom study—all stories are graded. 
Hospitals and Parish Societies will also find them of great 
value for general listening purposes. There are 16 stories on 
eight double-faced 16” transcriptions, illustrating events 
and situations from past history to present day life—each 
pointing out the Catholic way of life. Teaching Notes 
accompany each story. 
Priced within the budget of every school. Every Catholic 
school needs and can afford these new recordings. Your Holy Name 
Society, Mother’s Club or other Church Society may wish to 
donate a complete set for the better education of their children. 
Send coupon for more detailed information. 


ea ! 
RCA VICTOR #& : 
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In experiments in 1928 conducted by Dr. Ben D. 
Wood and Dr. Frank N. Freeman, in connection with 
the development of Eastman Classroom Films, the out- 
comes were impressive. The experiments were con- 
ducted in 12 large city school systems, in which 11,000 
children participated. The entire group of children in- 
structed through the use of motion pictures excelled the 
non-film group by 33%. In general science, the gains 
of the film group exceeded those of the non-film group 
by 15%. 

These statistical results and scientific observations 
were not surprising, except as to their convincing extent. 
Teachers and supervisors had always believed this 
greater effectiveness which comes from visualizing the 
instructional materials, but it is very comforting to have 
this belief confirmed by these carefully administered 
educational experiments. 


Astounding Results in Training Armed Forces 


At the beginning of the recent war, the various 
branches of the armed forces accepted the conclusions of 
education with reference to teaching with this visual- 
ized method. Educators experienced in the motion 
picture field were called into the service and several 
thousand film subjects were produced, based on various 
military and naval skills. 

The results were so astounding in shortening the 
period of training and in making the materials of train- 
ing effective that various studies have been made to dis- 
cover how effective. 

The tests given to navy students show that they 
learned up to 35% more in a given time: and later tests 
show that facts learned are remembered up to 55% 
longer. Tests given to students in the air forces pro- 
duced similar results, and in addition demonstrated 
that, when films were used for part of a course or for 
certain lessons in the course, the students who were 
taught with films learned more also from those parts of 
the course for which no films were available. This 
means that the films motivated such an increased in- 
terest in the total course that the students applied them- 
selves more effectively to these sections of their study 
where only textual material was available. 


Some Experience on What Motion Pictures Do 


These results very naturally raise the question: 
“What do motion pictures do to achieve these learning 
results?” Studies are planned in the immediate future 
to discover the answer to this question. Sufficient ex- 
perience, however, has already been had to justify cer- 
tain conclusions: 

1. Motion pictures re-create for students a body 
of experience which they could not otherwise have. 
Films are being used in many classrooms which transport 
the students, vicariously, to distant parts of the world, 
or to historical scenes, where tHty are spectators of 
events which happened long ago. Other films take 
the class to witness industrial processes, prison interiors, 
operation rooms in hospitals, and many other locations 
to which the public-would not be generally admitted. 
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In many instances, these pictures are so well made 
that the individual student identifies himself in the 
scene which he is seeing and actually feels some of the 
deeper, convincing and lasting emotions more than he 
would have if he were actually present on the occasion 
which is being pictured before him in the film on the 
screen. The learning results are obvious. There is 
little wonder that it is greater in amount and is retained 


longer than if the seeing of the film had not been a part 
of his classroom experience. 


Unobservable Action Seen 


2. Motion pictures make it possible to see unobserv- 
able action. There are many things which are unob- 
servable to the human eye unless aided by some me- 
chanical device. Some elements described in the text- 
book are so minute that they can be seen only through a 
microscope. Motion pictures of microscopic action are 
very revealing to those who are learning the facts about 
these minuscules. 

Some things move so quickly that they cannot be 
seen: the wings of a humming bird in flight, the passage 
of a bullet through the air, the wink of aneye. A strob- 
oscopic camera photographs such phenomena and re- 
produces them on the screen in motion slow enough for 
the human eye to study them. Some processes in na- 
ture and science are too slow to be observed, such as in 
the growth of a plant, the fertilization of an egg, the 
passage of nourishment by osmotic pressure through cell 
tissue. These things can be seen when photographed 
with a time lapse motion picture camera set to take a 
picture every few seconds for a period of weeks and then 
printed on film so that these same pictures are thrown 
on the screen at the rate of 24 a second; for example, 
six weeks’ growth of a plant can be seen and studied in 
10 minutes. 

These things can be done with the motion picture be- 
cause of the “language” which the motion picture uses. 
The “principal parts” of this “language” are called: 
animation; time lapse photography, slow motion; 
microscopic photography; dissolves, fades, and other 
terms familiar only to those experienced in film pro- 
ductions. 


Unity of Concept and in Recitation Period 


3. Reference has been made to the clearness which 
results from visualizing through the use of motion pic- 
tures. Reference can also be made to the unity which 
results in the recitation period. 

As we read a book or hear a teacher speak, there de- 
velop mental pictures based on the concepts which the 
words symbolize. These might be called subjective 
images. 

When we see pictures, whether motion pictures or not, 
we see an image in concrete form. These are objective 
images. 

When the members of a class are dependent on sub- 
jective images, there may be as many of them as 
there are members of the class; but, when pictures are 
used, there is only one objective image, which every 
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PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF EDUCATIONAL, RELIGIOUS, INFORMATIONAL AND SPONSORED 
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the facilities of its vast organization in 
solving their 16mm problems. Through the 
Catholic Department, under the direction 
of Mr. Leo B. Guelpa, Jr., author and edu- 
cator with more than fifteen years teaching 
experience in Catholic schools, United 
World affords expert assistance in the in- 
tegration of sound films to the curriculum 
and in the establishment and maintenance 
of diocesan and school film libraries. United 
World distributes educational, religious 
and entertainment films. Among the excel- 


lent teaching films available now are: 


“2000 YEARS AGO IN PALESTINE” ach 2reels- 
approximately 20 minutes. 
> 10 THE HOME 
-| C THE DAY’S WORK 
(C0 THE SCHOOL 
( THE TRAVELLERS 
(2 THE SYNAGOGUE 


Excellent and authentic back- 
. a material for teaching the 
ew Testament, 
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UNITED WORLD TRACK SERIES Sponsored by ana pro- 
duced with the collaboration of the Olympic Committee and the A.A.U. 

C1 THE SPRINTS (2 reels) 

C) THE HURDLES 

() MIDDLE DISTANCES 

(1) DISTANCES () THE RELAYS 

() HIGH JUMP () BROAD JUMP 
C SHOTPUT () POLE VAULT 
CD THE DISCUS — JAVELIN 


$45 per reel—$475 for series 
(12 reels) 


UNITED WORLD SCIENCE SERIES trittes which are 
available for immediate purchase: 

(1 DEVELOPMENT of the CHICK 
C0 LIFE CYCLE of a FLY 

3 CO EARTHWORMS 

7s CO LIFE CYCLE ot a FROG 

(1 STORY ot the BEES (2 reels) 


‘The remaining titles in this series 
will be released within a few 
months. $45 per -eel. 


LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE Judged the best Educa- 


cational Film of the year at the International Film 
Festival in Brussels, this 













































































film teaches quickly and 
clearly the two basic con- 
cepts of Latitude and 
Longitude which have al- 
um ways been so difficult for 
pupils to comprehend and 
retain. [ 
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student sees. This unity of concept establishes unity 
in the recitation period. In class discussion, there is 
decided advantage in having all the members of the class 
discuss the same thing. It is largely in seeing a com- 
mon action or thing that all the members of the class 
are able to focus their interest and to arrive at dis- 
cussion conclusions from which permanent learning will 
result. 


Interest Is Developed 


4. Finally the interest which motion pictures de- 


velop in instructional materials contributes additional 
percentages to learning outcomes. Seeing a molecule 
is much more interesting than reading about it. So is 
seeing the action of neutrons and the atom bomb, or 
seeing the children of Western China, or seeing the rein- 
deer of the Laplanders in Northern Norway, or seeing 
anything else. 

How many times has a child been retarded and then 
suddenly advanced rapidly in some one phase of learn- 
ing in which he discovered a vital interest? Sometimes 
he has been backward in arithmetic. He is inattentive 
in the class sessions. He gets interested in making a 
model airplane and all his inattention disappears, in so 
far as model airplanes are concerned. 

The difference is interest, and it is this interest that 
visualizing the instructional materials through motion 
pictures creates in many subjects which seem hope- 
lessly dull when the instructional method is limited to 
verbalism. 


Interesting Experiment in Nebraska 


In the State of Nebraska an interesting experiment is 
now in progress to discover and to determine what con- 
tribution motion pictures can make to the enrichment 
of school curricula in small rural communities. The 
statistical results are very important to educators. In 
some subjects students are learning one-third more than 
they did before motion pictures were introduced into the 
school programs. Perhaps the teachers are getting 
more interested as they see their efforts producing better 
results. 

The significant phase of the experiment comes, how- 
ever, from some of the comments which these teachers 
make. Some of them are finding a great reduction in 
discipline problems because the students have gotten 
more interested in what they are learning. Some stu- 
dents who were just going through the motions of at- 
tending school have had their interest awakened again 
and are eagerly participating in discussions which pre- 
viously they had ignored. The inattentive ones are 
asking questions and reading supplementary books and 


articles. One boy said, “I didn’t know school could be 
like this.” 

During the past year, two greatly needed films were 
produced on subjects which many teachers found diffi- 
cult when confronted with the necessity of providing 
only verbal explanations. One of these is on osmosis, 
The other is on the seasons of the year. 


Teaching Made More Effective 


Once again New Haven, Connecticut, has been used 
as the center at which classroom experiments with these 
films have been made. The results speak for them- 
selves. The pupils’ average level of knowledge, re- 
vealed by tests given after the osmosis film was used, 
was about 75% of the maximum possible gain that 
might theoretically be achieved by ideal presentation. 
Tests on the seasons film, used with elementary school 
students, were broken down to measure the percentage 
of gain in understanding the various items of seasonal 
considerations. The detailed statement is too lengthy 
to be given here but a summary of it reveals that the 
students’ knowledge of some of the facts presented in- 
creased more than three times (from 21% to 72%; 
from 20% to 60%; from 21% to 61%) and that on most 
of the items these elementary children knew more than 
75% of the maximum information important to under- 
standing why the seasons change. 

The conclusions from teacher experience, from ob- 
servation, and from scientific educational research, ex- 
pressed in statistical terms, is that, unquestionably, the 
use of motion pictures in education does really make 
teaching more effective. The educational problems 
which confront the teacher in the classroom become in- 
creasingly severe with each generation of children. 
Forces operating in the world make it necessary for the 
development of children to include more than an under- 
standing of arithmetic or the memorizing of historical 
dates or the important rivers of South America. 

We are preparing children to live in a world where 
race relationships are important; where international 
understanding is essential to world peace; where in- 
telligent participation and public opinion are important 
to national decisions; where satisfaction in a day’s work 
well done is related to labor restlessness and dispute; 
where the development of family, church, and com- 
munity relations must become a part of the teacher re- 
sponsibility. 

This is a big job. Everyone related to schools must 
take advantage of all the tools which will make the ful- _ 
filling of these responsibilities more successful in terms 
of student growth. 

The motion picture is one of these tools. 
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YOUNG MINDS COME ALIVE... AND LEARN 
when you show EBFi.ms! 


Every EBFilm is part of your school’s regular cur- 
riculum ... yet every EBFilm does a special teaching job: 
making subject matter a vital, absorbing classroom experi- 


ence youngsters can grasp quicker, retain longer. 


Consider AUTUMN ON THE FARM, for example... 
bringing all the brilliant color and busy activity of farm life 
right into your classroom. Or SOAP, GLASS, and ICE CREAM 
... portrayed so memorably that even the youngest pupil 
can understand the sociological and economical significance 
of these important products. These are but four additions 
to the world’s largest collection of authentic classroom films 


... offering over 500 titles, covering more than 50 different 


subject areas. 


Good teachers know they can be sure with 
EBFilms, whatever the subject area .. . because EBFilms are 
produced by educators for the specific use of educators— 
authentic, forceful teaching tools that help you do a better 


teaching job in every department of your school. 


In rich, vibrant color! 
AUTUMN ON THE FARM 


A full color film showing all the fun and work 
of farm life in autumn. Third in EBFilms’ re- 
markable series of full-color films on country 
life. Be sure to see SPRING ON THE FARM and 
SUMMER ON THE FARM. And watch for WIN- 
TER ON THE FARM, soon to be released. 


—_— 


SAT e eh 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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Audio-Visual News 


New RCA Victor Slide Film Projector 


A dual-purpose slide film and 2 X 2 slide 
projector especially designed for maximum 
simplicity and convenience of operation in 
classroom use is announced by the educational 
sales department of RCA Victor. 

“Priced low to make possible multiple 
purchases for individual classroom use,” 
the manufacturer states, the projector 
offers several unique advantages for educa- 
tors. Use of neoprene rollers instead of 
sprockets for engaging the film greatly 
simplifies loading and virtually makes im- 


possible any damage to film. A specially 
designed cooling system keeps the instru- 
ment amazingly cool during operation, and 
extreme simplicity of construction makes 
it easy for teachers to use the projector. . . 


“The new RCA projector makes available 
a projector which avoids the disadvantages of 
conventional types and handles equally well 
both slide films and 2 X 2 slides. It is 
expected to be especially useful in audio- 
visual programs handled by teachers without 
previous experience in the use of projectors 
and other audio-visual equipment. . . 


Dealer for the Visual Education Department 
of the Pittiburgh Diocese Catholic Schools 


Projectors—16mm sound, slide-filmstrip, 


opaque 


Instructional Films—Sales & Rental 


Rental Library—16mm, sound, slides, filmstrips 
ENTERTAINMENT ¢ RELIGIOUS ¢ INSTRUCTIONAL 


Children’s Records—Primary Level 


Screens—Beaded and half-tone 


Recorders—tape, wire, and disc 


Public Address Units 


Leaders in Visual and Auditory Education 


VISUAL ART FILMS 
118 Ninth $t., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please give us your suggestions on buy- | 
ing projection equipment at a saving. We will not 


be obligated to you in any way. 


Name of School or Church . 
Address ... 
Equipment needed 


Individual in charge . 
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Buy your 
equipment 
ata 
saving. 

& 
Mail 
coupon 
today! 
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New RCA Victor dual purpose slide film and 
slide projector 
“The projector is expected to be available 


soon through RCA educational dealers.” 
(S 19) 


New Stand for Screens 


A new stand recently announced by the 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., Chicago, promises, 
the company believes, to revolutionize the 
erection of large screens for school, church, 
and auditorium projection. Called the 
new Da-Lite model C floor stand for the Da- 
Lite model C screen, it will permit quick 
placement on speaker’s platform, assembly 
hall rostrum, or stage without tripods or 
hanging the screen from wall or ceiling. It 
means that one person can erect even a9’ X 
12’ screen with the utmost of ease, and no 
risk of injury to screen or operator. Com- 
pletely collapsible, the stand can be assem- 
bled in less than five minutes, it is stated. 
It is made of light weight aluminum (weighs 
18 lbs.) with the longest piece only 5 feet, 
the stand is completely portable. 

The stand is available in sizes to accom- 
modate all model C rectangular screens (6’ 
X 8’ to 9’ & 12’) and all square sizes up to 
and including 10’ X 10’. Full details may 
be obtained from the Da-Lite Screen Co., 
Inc., 2711 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. (S 20) 


Gas or Kerosene Slide Projector 


The gas or kerosene slide projector is the 
latest production of the Charles Beseler 
Company, who have been manufacturing 
opaque projection equipment since 1869, 
announced H. H. Myers, president of the 
company. 

“This is the first machine,” according to 
the company, “which allows visual educa-. 
tion without electricity. Developed at the 
request of the Visual Education Section of 
the United States Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, it is designed in the 
interests of developing basic education in 
sections of foreign countries, as well as in the 
United States, where electricity is not yet 
available. . . 

“The Beseler gas or kerosene slide pro- 
jector makes it possible to project slides and 
35-millimeter strip film in any location. 
The illuminant in this new projector is 4 
standard Coleman mantle lamp operating 

(Continued on page 366) 
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WORLD-FAMOUS WORK ON CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 


By Canon Louis De Raeymaeker, Ph.D 
Translated by Harry McNeill, Ph.D. 
Now, at last, Canon Louis De Raeymaeker’s INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSO- 
PHY is available in English. This will prove welcome news to the great body of 
Catholic educators, and teachers and students of philosophy who 
have repeatedly requested the publication of an English translation 
of this valuable work. 


The book aims to describe more clearly the context of philosophy, 
to show the intimate relationship of its different parts, and how to fit 
it into the general pattern of the intellectual life of today. 


‘‘All readers of this INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY” will 

agree that it stands out in clarity, conciseness and elegance. Strongly 

recommended to all, not merely to beginners, but even to professors, since it should 

be the greatest help to them in adding to or imparting what they already know of 
philosophy.’’—Collectanea Franciscana 


SOULS AT STAKE 
By Francis J. Ripley and F. S. Mitchell 


To outline the ideal and norm of Catholic Action is the principal 
objective of this timely book. Another objective, and-a most im- 
portant one, is to inspire many souls to begin to discharge their 
obligations as active members of the Mystical Body of Christ and 
to guide them somewhat in regard to the technique they must fol- 
low. 
The 13 lively chapters of SOULS AT STAKE dramatize force- 
fully the huge task before the lay apostolate. Each chapter is 
packed with specific, practical suggestions on how to combat the forces of evil and to 
promote the work of the Catholic Church in spreading the teachings of Christ on 


earth. 
NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL WEDLOCK 
By Clement H. Crock 


This timely series of talks discusses marriage problems in the light of today’s 
chaotic conditions. While originally prepared as a Lenten series, this book may be 
used year-round as it contains many thoughts and suggestions on how the Christian 
home can be preserved through the sustaining graces of the Sacrament of Matrimony. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., Publishers, Dept. 27 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
copy (copies) of INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY @ $4.00 


copy (copies) of SOULS AT STAKE @ $2.50 
copy (copies) of NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL WEDLOCK @ $1.50 
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NEW 
FIRST GRADE 


NUMBER BOOK 


THE SETON SERIES 


in arithmetic 


THE DECLAN K McMULLEN COMPANY, INC 


HERE AT LAST 


is a first grade number book 
that offers 


Carefully planned development of 
number meanings 


Provision for integrating arithmetic 


and religion 

Ample teacher aids 

Provision for individual differences 
Attractive format 


Competent authorship 


BOOK 1 of the 
SETON SERIES 
in ARITHMETIC 


is the first book of a series of arithmetics 
for Catholic elementary schools pre- 
pared by the Sisters of Charity of New 
York: other volumes now in prepara- 
tion. 


128 pages, heavy paper 
$.36 net to schools 


Write for your examination copy 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN 
COMPANY, INC. 











Audio-Visual News 

(Continued from page 364) 
with either gasoline or kerosene. One 
filling of the lamp with fuel will operate 
the Welsbach burner for 1/2 hours. The 
optical system is of exceptional quality which 
produces the maximum in satisfactory screen 
images. 

“The basic equipment is designed for the 
clear, well-defined projection of standard 
lantern slides (3'/,” & 4”) either colored or 
uncolored. A 2” X 2” film adapter can be 
applied to this projector which provides 
for all types of slides and strip film pro- 
jection. 

“A unique feature of the Beseler gas or 
kerosene slide projector is that the lamp 
may be withdrawn from the equipment 
and used for general lighting as a table 
lamp. 

“The apparatus operates most efficiently 
at 20 feet, projecting a 6-foot square screen 
image. However, it will operate effectively 
at 10 or 15 feet. 

“The Beseler gas or kerosene slide pro- 
jector is well ventilated. It is equipped with 
self-contained elevating legs, access doors 
for the manipulation of the burner, and a 
heat insulated carrying handle.” (S 21) 


Coronet Issues Catalogue of Films 


Coronet Instructional Films has prepared 
a catalogue of its 16mm sound motion 
pictures for use in schools and other training 
institutions. All the films, in color and 
black and white, were produced since the 
war, to answer needs of schools. The cata- 
logue indicates the general grade levels and 
types of groups for which the individual 
subjects may be used most effectively. 

Following are the general classifications 
of the films: language arts, basic study skills, 
guidance, business education, social science, 
general science, physical science, natural 
science, health and safety, and physical 
education. 

General information about the preview, 
lease-purchase, rental, and replacement of 
films is included. Full details may be 
obtained from Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. (S 22 


Schools, Churches Buy Projectors 


Occuping a place of extreme importance in 
the Bell & Howell Company’s manufacturing 
schedules for 1948, as in 1947, are 16mm 
sound projectors for use in schools, churches, 
and industry. The nation’s schools and 
colleges, crowded to the doors, were quick 
to follow the wartime lead of the army and 
navy in the use of sound motion pictures for 
rapid, efficient education, and an important 
part of the company’s 1947 sales were made 
in the visual education field. (S 23) 


RCA Victor Announces Two New Series 
of Catholic Educational Recordings 
Two new series of Catholic educational 
recordings designed primarily for school use, 
recorded on 16” non-breakable transcription 





| 53 PARK PLACE 


ADVICE 
FOR 
BOYS 


Spiritual Instructions 
for Catholic Youths 


By Tue 
REVEREND T. C. SIEKMANN 


Price $2.50 


A book for Catholic boys, or to aid 
teachers in the instruction of their | 
pupils. It supplies the necessary | 
information to boys on the purpose 
of life and how to save their souls, 
as the following chapter titles indi- 
cate: 


Cheerful Virtue. A Light 
Heart. Presence of God. 
Mother Dear. Your Father. 
Always Ready. Growing Up 
in Religion. Honesty. Watch 
Your Language. Girls. Per- 
sonality. Temptation. Men- 
tal Prayer. Examination of 
Conscience. Holy Commun- 
ion. The Rosary. The Mass. 
Athletics. Keeping Busy. 
The Way God Looks at You. 
Be an Active Catholic. Serv- 
ing God. 


“|. . is an excellent volume of straight 
talk to boys. Without any gushiness, 


| the author discusses with his young 
| reader basic questions of teen-age 
| living, and provides many provocative | 

answers. His methods of charming | 
| youngsters into manners derive from | 


real insight, a sensitiveness to a boy’s | 


| needs, and a penetration of early life 


problems.””—The Ave Maria 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER INC, 


Publishers 


225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. | 


discs at 33'/3 r.p.m., are announced by the 
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Ways to 
Judge a Good 

Sound Slidefilm 
Projector 


Your story is HEARD 


Your story is SEEN 


vm: 
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Better Sound—only unit with 
famous Magnavox speaker. 


@ Better Pictures — sharp, clear 
projection of all films. 
















@ Easy Operation—takes only 3 


OUR projector can “make or break” the best sound slidefilm. nihanenteouee Siemens, 


It must be, as Illustravox is, easy to handle; its pictures must 
be sharp and bright and its sound reproduction, clear and true. 
Otherwise your students become restless and your story is lost. 








@ Sturdy Construction — built 
to stand daily school use. 








@ Better Portability — easy to 
Schools that use sound slidefilms know the value of good pro- Canty, weigh -anly: 20 Teal 
jection and good sound reproduction. That is why they insist on 
Illustravox. It’s sturdily built to stand constant handling, and many 
are still giving good service after ten years of school use! Over 80% 
of all sound slidefilm projectors now in use are Illustravox! Ask your 
commercial film producer for a demonstration today, or write The 


Magnavox Co., Illustravox Division, Dept. P-12, Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


DIVISION OF THE Ma mawOxX comPANY - FT. WAYNE 


MAKERS OF 










@ Leadership—Illustravox is pio- 
neer sound slidefilm builder. 


@ Reputation — 80% of all 
sound slidefilm equipment 
now in use is Illustravox. 























Where To Buy Illustravox. 
You can obtain Illustravox 
equipment through leading 
commercial film studios and 
at better photographic sup- 
ply, and camera stores in all 
major Cities. 








FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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The measme of woh 


of a Catholic school to a Catholic parent is the extent 
to which it makes his child love and practice his re- 
ligion. 


Good textbooks help toward this end. They should be 
Catholic from cover to cover, in their philosophy, their 
content, and their methods... not books originally 
written for public schools and dressed up to appeal to 
Catholic schools. 


It costs us more to produce Catholic books because 
their sale is necessarily restricted—but it does not cost 
you more to buy them. 


Send fer our €alalog 


ESTABLISHED IN 1912 
TO DEVELOP TRULY CATHOLIC TEXTBOOKS 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 N. ASHLAND AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 





““Freedom of Choice” 


At Church Arts, no one is ever urged to buy. We like ‘our 
friends to exercise complete “freedom of choice’’ when 
examining the unusual values available among our diversified 
stocks of fine ecclesiastical accessories. The only “‘salesman- 
ship” we practice is that of making available, for the leisurely 
inspection of the Reverend Clergy and Religious, the choicest 
merchandise the market affords—and offering it at prices 
that justify the abiding confidence of our clientele. Whether 
you're buying or just “looking around,” you are always 


welcome at Church Arts. 


SACRED VESTMENTS TRIMMINGS BENGALINE BROCADES 


VESTMENT FABRICS ALTAR DRAPERIES SATIN DAMASKS 








Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 366) 
education sales department of the RCA Victor 
Division of Radio Corporation of America, 

One series is on the lives of saints and is 
endorsed by the audio-visual committee 
of the National Catholic Educational Associ- 
ation. The other series, endorsed by the 
committee on citizenship of Catholic Univer- 
sity, is based on dramatic readings from the 
Faith and Freedom series of textbooks pub- 
lished by Ginn & Company. Recorded 
under the direction of Michael Eisenmenger 
the series contains 16 individual stories re- 
corded on eight 16” transcriptions. They 
are accompanied by complete teaching notes 
for each story. 

While prepared primarily for use in 
schools in connection with teaching religion, 
history, social studies, drama, and public 
speaking, the transcriptions are valuable 
also for use in novitiates, seminaries, hos- 
pitals, and parish activities. 

The dramatized stories of the lives of 
saints, each recorded to play uninterruptedly 
for fifteen minutes, include the following: 
St. Frances Xavier Cabrini, St. Joan of Arc, 
St. Monica, St. Teresa of the Child Jesus, 
St. Rose of Lima, Our Lady of Fatima, St. 
Helen, St. Isaac Jogues, St. Thomas More, 
St. Philip Neri, St. Patrick, St. John Bosco, 
St. Francis of Assisi, the Curé of Ars—St, 
John Vianney, and St. Stanislaus Kostka. 

Titles in the series taken from the Faith 
and Freedom readers are: fourth grade, 
The Fairy Crosses of Virginia, A Candle for 
Christmas, A Boy on a Raft; fifth grade, 
Sails for Manoel Silva, A Blue Ribbon at the 
Fair and They Worked and They Sang and 
They Prayed; sixth grade, Crown of Glory, 
Sanctuary, and Bell of Canterbury; seventh 
grade, The Lexington, Potowatomi Journey, 
Jasmine and General Jackson, Parish in the 
Wilderness; eighth grade, North Atlantic 
Testament, Golden Jubilee, Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing, and The Day Will Come. 

Teaching notes which accompany these 
series contain extensive aids for correlating 
the transcriptions with lessons in history, 
religion, English, drama and other subjects. 
Only Catholic sources have been used and 
only Catholic writers developed the stories. 
The teaching notes include a brief digest of 
each story, a statement of teaching objec- 
tives relative to its dramatization, suggested 
teaching procedure, questions and answers, 
and recommended activities such as oral, 
written, and dramatization work, speech ' 
drills, and supplementary reading. 

The two series will be available soon 
through RCA educational dealers. (S 24) 


Seven Universities for E.B. Films 
Summer Scholarships Chosen 


Seven universities throughout the United 
States have been selected to award Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films summer tuition 
scholarships for audio-visual study during 
the summer of 1948, it has been announced 
by Stephen M. Corey of the University of 
Chicago, chairman of the educators’ com- 
mittee which made the selections. The 
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To Bring Missions into 
the Classroom 


The long-desired goal of Catholic edu- 
cators, to direct classroom studies 
toward the world-wide apostolate, is 
made easy and interesting with publi- 
cations of the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade. 


The Shield, a monthly illustrated magazine’ 
with teachers’ guide free. $1 per year in 
bundles of two or more; Special Edition for 
high schools, 75 cents per year in bundles 
of two or more. 


Mission Study Leaflets, for grade schools 
(individual student use, all grade levels), 
2 cents each, with 25% discount on orders 
of $5. Special rates to school super- 
intendents. 


Books for discussion clubs and supplemen- 
tary reading on all the countries of the world 
and phases of the apostolate in the U.S.A. 


Plays and Lectures. Plays of any length, 
royalty-free. Lectures equipped with 35- 
mm. slidefilm and ready-to-use scripts. 
Send for catalog. 


Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
Shattuc Avenue Cincinnati 26, Ohio 


The Story of 
THE VATICAN 


with Intimate Scenes of 
HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS Xil 


Nanated by 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor FULTON J. SHEEN 


6-reel feature, 16mm sound film 
Produced by the MARCH OF TIME 


_This hour-length and first complete motion 
picture story ever filmed inside the Vatican is an 
impressive presentation of ecclesiastical and civil 
life in the Papal State. Eloquently, with dignit 
and reverence, the Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fulton . 
Sheen reveals and interprets the activities, the 
splendor and beauty of Vatican City. 


Daily rental: $25.00 
xk * 
More than 1200 Other Selected Films: 
Nearly 100 FREE FILMS (many in color) 
Over 500 EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
; for classroom use 
High grade ENTERTAINMENT 
____ FILMS for all ages 
Best films for DISCUSSION and 
. INFORMAL EDUCATION 
Travelogues, Sports, Recreation, Music, 
Social Science, and many others 


Write for New Classified Film List TODAY! 
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universities are: California at Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Indiana, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania 
State College, Syracuse, and Wisconsin. 

The universities themselves will select 
persons who will receive the scholarships, 
which are contributed by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. Applicants must be 
teachers or administrators who have especial 
responsibility for audio-visual instruction 
and who wish to make more effective use of 
classroom motion pictures. Applications 
should be sent to the universities where 
teachers wish to study before April 15, 1948. 

Universities participate in awarding the 
scholarship grants on a rotating plan. Last 
year’s universities, with the exception of the 
University of Chicago, were ineligible for 
consideration this year. The seven selected 
for 1948 were chosen as representative of the 
institutions presenting the best courses in 
audio-visual education in the country. 

As it takes no part in the selection of 
universities where scholarships will be 
awarded, similarly Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films does not select scholarship winners, 
leaving their choice entirely to the seven 
universities. 

All teachers and educators who desire to 
apply for the tuition scholarship awards 
should write directly to the following at the 
universities where they would like to study 
this summer: F. Dean McCluskey, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, California; 
Stephen M. Corey, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois; L. C. Larson, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; Garold 
D. Holstine, Oklahoma University, Norman, 
Oklahoma; A. W. VanderMeer, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania; James W. Brown, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York; Walter A. 
Wittich, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. (S 25) 

Bray Announces Four Films 

Four new sound educational pictures, 16- 
mm, black and white, have been announced 
by the Bray Studios, Inc., 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Each runs 11 minutes, 
and may be rented for $3 a day or bought at 
$50. The titles are: The Human Throat, 
The Human Skin, Our Feet, and Kidneys, 
ureters and bladder. (S 26) 


Two United World Films for March 

United World Films, Inc., announces 
release of two new 16mm films for March. 
One is recreational, Little Miss Big (Univer- 
sal, 63 minutes, $15). It tells the story of a 
crotchety old maid, reportedly the richest 
woman in the world, who escapes from an 
asylum where relatives had her confined in 
an attempt to get her money. She is shel- 
tered by poor people whom she rewards 
after resuming her rightful place in the world. 

The other is educational, entitled Sprints 
(United World, 2 reels, sale $90, rental $3). 
It is the first of a new training series pro- 
duced by United World Films, Inc., in 
codperation with the Amateur Athletic Union 
and the United States Olympic Committee. 
It deals with the fundamentals of the 100- 
and 220-yard dashes. (S 27) 





THE LIGHTER-WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 
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“Theatre -in-a- Suitease 
16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR 
AMPLIFIER, SPEAKER AND 
SCREEN ALL-IN-ONE SMALL 
COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 
LESS THAN 31 Ibs 

Today's Greatest 

$ 

Value at ONLY 325° 

Highest quality 16mm. sound projec- 

tor in the lowest price field the 

DeVry “BANTAM” is a truly champion 

TST Le meee one ne 8 em 


illumination, thrilling life-like sound! 
See it and be convinced 
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Ce 
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performer 


permanent eab= i?) 

Ve Bee ooo 8S os 

2000 ft. film capacity 

Coated optical elements 

Light out-put exceeds 200 lumens Moto 
driven rewind Automatic loop setter 
Rotating sounddrum. Simplest film 
threading Absolute film protection 
Forced air cooling AC or DC operation 


DUAL CASE “BANTAM” 


DeVry Corporation CE-E 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send complete details on the DeVry “Bantam”. 
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1111 ARMITAGE AVENUE CHICAGO 14. ILL 
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stimulating the desire to 


learn by reading... 
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Reading is the most basic of skills—the means by which nearly 

all our learning comes to us. Almost limitless culture and knowledge 
are available to the adult who will read—who has developed the 
habit of good reading during his formative years. The MEssENGERS 
will help to develop this habit in the boys and girls whose 


education is in your care. For only interest can awaken the desire to 
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GEO. A. 


PFLAUM 


read, and interest is the basis of the MEssENcERs’ appeal to boys 
and girls. Each week they are new . . . different . . . something 
to be read eagerly. Thus is formed the habit that will lead to a 


lifetime of satisfying self-development. 


PUBLISHER 
INC. 





starting the future 
citizen on the right road... 


All too soon, the boys and girls now in your charge will leave to 
take their places in the world—to assume their share of 


responsibility for affairs in the community . . . the State . . . the 


124 E. THIRD ST., 


nation . . . the world. Will they go well prepared? Will they 

have the habit of keeping themselves informed? The MEssENGERS 
develop this habit in the young citizens-to-be by presenting a weekly 
world news review that is scientifically prepared to meet the needs 
~and interests—of various grade levels. Our form of government is 
predicated on an informed electorate. Let the MESSENGERs start 

your boys and girls now on the road to alert, well-informed, Catholic 


good-citizenship. 


March, 1948 
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Recreation 
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Profit... 


with TREASURE CHEST 


As a teacher, you realize the importance of directing the child's 
imagination along constructive lines. TREASURE CHEST is 
designed to accomplish this through wholesome stories of action and 
adventure, tales of great men of history and heroes of the Church. 
However, while primarily recreational, TREASURE CHEST also stresses 


correct moral values and educational objectives. 


Send for a Trial Order now—convince yourself—and your classes—that TREASURE 


CHEST is a magic carpet to real 
reading pleasure. GEO. A. 


PFLAUM 124 E. THIRD ST., 


Aenatt DAYTON 2, OHIO 
INC. 
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Gor Schools Having Combined Grades... 
HAPPY SINGING (LIV) ana MUSIC IN THE ATR (L-VI) 


ET children everywhere know the pleasure of having bright, 
new music books...Give them a completely integrated 
music program through all the grades, one throught eight... 
In every school, large or small. ..Rural or urban, one-, two-, 
and three-room schools, and consolidated schools. 


In Music in the Air—just from press—you have a double- 
purpose book of great flexibility and abundance of mate- 
rial. It is a complete, carefully organized One-Book Course 
for all grades, with special emphasis on the intensive music 
program you will need in grades five through eight. ..plus 
a large amount of simple material for the early grades. 


Music in the Air also may be used as the second book in a 
Two-Book Course, with the simpler songs and reading-helps 
supplying invaluable review material where the older chil- 
dren may need to “brush up” in fundamental instruction and 
experience. 


C.C. Binchard & Ca. 


In Happy Singing, previously announced, you have a large 
special book for the earlier years, providing entirely differ- 
ent material for the general area covered by the first four 
grades. It is intended to be used as the first book in a two- 
book course. It will supply you with all the early-grade 
material you will ever need—rote songs, reading songs, 
instruction in fundamenials, folk tunes, plays, games and 
dances. 


Songs, texts and pictures in these two books were taken 
largely from the individually graded books in A Singing 
School—today’s leading basic music series. Thus, you will 
find in Happy Singing and Music in the Air, the same features 
of outstanding appeal to childhood, artistic and musical in- 
tegrity, and trial-tested teaching methods that have brought 
a new lift and spirit to the music program in hundreds of 
schools throughout the land. 


Both books already have been basically adopted by 
the State of California, Public Schools. 


Send for Copiesto Examine. 285 Codummluss Auenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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. . . worn by students in leading 
Elementary, High Schools, and 
Academies throughout the country. 
. . . expressly designed to meet 
the highest standards 

of decency and modesty. 

. « « proper fit and generous 
allowance for growth assured 
by years of experience 

in outfitting growing girls. 

.. . best obtainable fabrics, 
selected and tested to 
withstand a maximum of wear 
and tear, and to retain 

their fine, fresh appearance. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
COMPLETE CATALOG 


COLLEGIATE 


, OUTFITTING CO 
116 E. 27th St., N.Y. 16,N.Y. 


KS Lae 


the easiest to use projector ever! 


@ instant S-second threading 


@ from strip film to slides and 
back 


will not 
AP-2C Projector...$67 


Deluxe combination all-purpose slide and 


tear film 


@ easy to thread 
@ easy to frame strip film projector. Built-in slide carrier, 
@easy toclean elevating mechanism, Luxtar 5” color cor- 


rected Anastigmat lens. Coated optics. 


Write for complete information! Dept. CE 3 


35-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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New Greeting Card Plan 


For the benefit of Catholic institutions and organizations, the 
Unique Greeting Card Co. of 58 Trossach Road, Staten Island 4, New 
York, has announced a new accommodation plan which will enable 
any permanently established group to obtain on consignment limited 
quantities of boxes of everyday greeting cards, Christmas cards, 
stationery and gift wrappings without advance deposit or investment 
in merchandise. The plan should be of great value to schools, clubs, 
Scout troops and similar groups which need to supplement their 
treasuries but might be unable to finance their own campaign. Ac- 
cording to Mary Linane, director of the company, there.will be no 
responsibility on those who avail themselves of this service other than 


the obligation of paying for such items as are sold from each consign- 
ment. (S 28) 


Drinking Fountain for Children 


Engineers of The Ebco Manufacturing Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, have developed an electric drinking water cooler with a side- 
mounted drinking fountain for children which, they state, practically 
guarantees that even the 5-year-old tots can now get their own drink 
of water without the assistance of an adult. It is called the “oasis 
electric drinking water cooler.” 

This dual-station drinking fountain, which will serve approximately 
120 people per hour, covers only three square feet. The top is stainless 
steel and the specially designed bubbler valves are splashproof, the 
manufacturers say, eliminating the possibility of any damage to 
walls or floors. The side-mounted drinking fountain is installed 28 
inches from the floor, an ideal set-up for the smaller children. (S 29) 


New Waste Receptacles 

A new line of heavy-duty waste receptacles specially designed and 
finished for indoor as well as outdoor use, which incorporate 1'/s-in. 
high, non-rusting stainless steel feet, has been announced by the Ben- 
nett Manufacturing Co., Inc., Alden, N. Y. 

These four non-rusting stainless feet of sturdy construction are pri- 
marily designed to withstand rough usage and to keep the receptacle 
bottom off concrete sidewalks and floors. An unobstructed exterior 
surface is given the receptacles by all-welded construction. Radiused 
corners eliminate sharp edges to reduce possible injury or damage to 
clothing. Heavy tensioned springs keep the doors closed when not in 
use and eliminate the necessity of placing the receptacles on perfectly 
level surfaces. 

The receptacles are finished in a standard olive green and white 
enamel. “Help keep your school clean’ or any other meassage may 
be lettered on them. 

Full information may be had from the manufacturers. 


Bock News 


Van Nostrand in Second Century 


The D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., of New York, which has , 
prepared its 1948 catalog of books for high schools and vocational 
schools, is this year beginning its second century of publishing. Its 
first, coinciding with the world’s greatest expansion so far in science 
and industry, saw the firm founded by David Van Nostrand contrib- 
ute greatly to the spread of technological information in America 
and the world at large. 

Mr. Van Nostrand founded the firm in 1848, following a bookselling 
and publishing partnership which lasted but a few years. Its history 
has closely reflected the needs of each era. In the 1850's its books on 
minerals followed discovery of the resources of the West. In the 
same period its first textbooks appeared, followed by military texts as 
official publisher for the U. S. Government in the ’60’s. Industrial 
development after the war brought an ever-increasing number of 
technical and engineering works, then the fabulous Van Nostrand 


(S 30) 
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HERE ARE YOUR SAINTS 
by Joan Windham 


Illustrated by Frank Russell 


| Miss Windham received a quite startling amount of 
| letters from children beginning ‘‘My name is Jane ~ 
you haven’t ever written a story about my saint” 

“My name is Alan, is there a St. Alan?” and so on. 
| These thirteen saints are answers to some of her corre- 
| spondents. We think the pictures in this beok are the 
best yet, and the stories themselves some of the 
author’s finest. (6-10) $1.75 


Ready: aan 


PP PROELVE TALES = 


TWELVE TALES gaint sae 


OF 
ST. IMAGINUS 
by F. M. McGuire 


Illustrated by Betty Arnott 


“An excellent piece of whimsey, 
St. Imaginus is a Little Flower of St. 
Francis in a modern setting. ..as 
friendly a volume of spirituality as 
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a reader is likely to find in modern ES Min er: 
fiction.”—The Ave Maria (8-12 
%# BASIC CHEMICAL ; a eae 


MATHEMATICS 


* EXPERIMENT 
MANUAL IN 


CHEMISTRY 








POLISH FOLK TALES 
by Lucia M. Borski 


Illustrated by Erica Gorecka-Egan 


Lovely tales of how St. Joseph plowed a poor man’s field, of the 
tricks the devil plays to gain souls and how a good man is always 
too clever for him, of the Patience of God, of the war between 
Truth and Falsehood. All are full of sound Catholic teaching, like 
the old Irish folk stories with which they are often compared. 
(8-12) $2.00 

























GOSPEL 
RHYMES 


by Various Authors 





® CHEMISTRY 
° PHYSICS 





Illustrated in color 
by Jeanyee Wong 






















“This new edition of Gospel Rhymes 
has a lovely look. The illustrations 
are simple and reverent and in 
keeping with the language of the 
rhymes...a wonderful means of 
introducing children to the Gospel 
stories.” —Sister Agnes in Junior 
Books. (6-12) $1.50. 


! | : Order from your bookstore or from 


| SHEED &® WARD 


TL eee LO = | 63 Fifth Avenue New York 3 






& MASTERY UNITS IN 
PHYSICS 











SEND FOR 
EXAMINATION COPIES 
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QUEEN’S WORK MAGAZINE 


(for Teen-Agers) 


Edited with the Catholic high school student in 
mind, THE QUEEN'S WORK has proved a valu- 
able aid to the teacher in English and religion 
classes in the high school. 


A gratis questionnaire based on contents of 


each issue mailed monthly to faculty members. 


Special group rates and sample copies sent on 
request. 


THE QUEEN’S WORK 


3115 $. Grand Boulevard St. Louis 18, Missouri 





Catholic Schools every- 
EASY GROWTH IN READING 
Pre-Primers through Sixth Reader 


ARITHMETIC WE USE 
Grades I-IX 


NUMBER AS THE CHILD SEES IT 
A Series of Manipulative Devices for 
Developing Arithmetic Meaningfully 


OUR NEIGHBORS GEOGRAPHIES 
Grades III-VI 


You are cordially invited to examine 
all the above texts at the WINSTON 
BOOTH, #106, at the N.C.E.A. in San- 
Francisco, March 31-April 2. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Toronto 


Los Angeles 15 


Science Series of 127 titles in pocket size, the last of which appeared 
in 1900. 

The pioneering spirit continued into the second century, with 
books on radio activity, nuclear physics, electronics and all the other 
amazing new developments of our age. One result has aided educa- 
tion, with the firm’s endeavor to put the developments in science and 
industry into the hands of students in colleges and high schools, 
technical, vocational and academic. 

Today the one-man business of a hundred years ago requires many 
departments for efficient handling. (B 27) 


Catholic Vocations and Rural Life 


The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade at Crusade Castle, Shat- 
tuc Avenue, Cincinnati 26, Ohio, has published Jn My Book These Are 
the Stars, a book on vocational guidance, with a title piece written by 
Bing Crosby (Problems of the Living Church Series). It presents sev- 
enteen papers on the various states of life, as differentiated in Catho- 
lie vocational guidance, compiled by the editors of The Shield. The 
subject matter ranges from a theological discussion on the signs of vo- 
cation in general to practical aspects of the priesthood, the religious 
life, the missionary societies, and the married states. Authors include, 
in addition to Harry Lillis (Bing) Crosby, priests, Brothers, Sisters, 
and student contributors to a symposium on the methods for present- 
ing vocational guidance to young people. The book contains twelve 
pages of photographs of life in different types of training institutes 
and in various fields of the apostolate. The book has 80 pages, 
paper cover (50 cents, usual school discounts on quantity orders). 

Another Mission Crusade book, just off the press, is Rural America: 
A Catholic Source Book, containing thirteen discussions on rural life in 
America and the opportunities for promoting the Catholic rural aposy 
tolate. It was edited by Rev. Joseph V. Urbain and Raymond J. Wil- 
son, Jr., with a foreword by Bishop William T. Mulloy, president of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference (Problems of the Living 
Church Series, 106 pages, illustrated, paper, 75 cents). (B28) 

(Continued on page 380) 








| 2821 N. Sth St. 


STEPHEN LANE FOLGER, INC. 


Established 1892 
Rings, Pins, Medals 
for 


Colleges, Schools and Fraternities 


JEWELERS 


180 Broadway New York 7 


ANY TEACHER CAN TEACH MUSIC 


with 


SONG BOOKS With A Plan 
A Few Minutes A Day Accomplish Wonders 


Teachers report amaz' ing ceastn—009 per cent improvement. Keep your music classes 
progressive. Write t 


y for Free Information on these new and outstanding books. 


® Sing and Learn Musie (Unison and two-part)... 60¢ each 
° = or Play—Sight Reading Fun (Unison, » 
eac 


ie) 50¢ 
e Two-Part Sight Reeding Fun (Soprano-Alto).... 50¢ each 
e Saas ¥en Reading Fun (Soprano, Se . 
eac 


50¢ 
° prey. Si B. Sune Reading Fun Gogene aye. Bass) 50¢ each 
* Four-Part Sight Reading Fun (S.A «++ 50¢ each 
* Sight Reading Fun for Changed Cas shies 
2,3,4-part) 50¢ each 
Postpaid — 30 or more copies — 10% discount 
Manufacturers of “the Symphonet," a musical opportunity for every child. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY 
Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
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WHAT ROCKNE GAVE TO EDUCATION... 


You look upon him as a football coach, nothing more, 
but behind the success of Knute K. Rockne was teaching 
genius of the highest order. 


It was the genius of a man who saw that one must teach 
so that the lessons are not forgotten soon. 


They must endure. 


Whenever Rockne took a football team onto the field, 
he drilled the team in fundamentals, fundamentals, 





fundamentals. 


That same teaching belongs in your classes. 


SEND FOR INTERESTING NEW BOOK 


To help you get it, we want to send you our latest catalog of WARP’S 
REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. Here is help you need in imparting the 
fundamentals of your subjects to your pupils. 


Send at once for this book. It is FREE. In it you will also read about 
how you can use these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in your classes for 
ten days on trial. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 





| MINDEN NEBRASKA 








Notably Successful 
in Catholic Schools 


x 


Listed in Dioceses of Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, Du- 


x 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


buque, Syracuse, Wichita. 
position for grs. 7-12. 


Grammar and com- 
Modern but not radical. 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 
Adopted by mid-western Christian Brothers and 


Dioceses of Brooklyn and Dubuque. Basal civics 
for gr. 9. Entire chapler on the need of religion. 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


Adopted by mid-western Christian Brothers and 
Dioceses of Brooklyn and Dubuque. Paper or 
cloth binding. Catholic users increased 78% last 
year. 


And for the Primary Grades 


OUR FIRST and SECOND 
SPEECH BOOKS 


By M. Pearl Lloyd. Speech readers for grs. 1-4. 
First Book listed in Dioceses of Brooklyn, Du- 


buque, Pittsburgh. Second Book published fall, 
1947. 


New York WEWSON & COMPANY = n.¥. 
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| For Grades 1 and 2—Volume! 
| For Grades 3, 4 and 5—Volume Il 3.75 3.00 





FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Benziger Brothers, Iuc. 
CATECHISMS 


Now Ready ! 


Sister Annunziata’s 
TEACHER'S MANUAL 


First Communion Catechism 
The Manual in conjunction with the First Communion Catechism 
gives Steps in Teaching Procedure and a comprehensive 
program of Pupil Activity — story telling, dramatization 
methods, word study, picture analysis. 79 pages—19 illus- 
trations for blackboard reproduction—Paper 25¢ Net 


New Baltimore Catechism Series 


ANNUNZIATA — McGUIRE — CONNELL 
(Grades 1-2) (Grades 3-7) (Grade 8 and up) 
. O—FIRST COMMUNION CATECHISM by Sr. Annunziata 
New Official Edition Grades 1-2, 
30 illustrations in black and color, 48 pages Net 18¢ 
. 1—BALTIMORE CATECHISM by Father McGuire 
New Official Edition 
47 illustrations in color, 144 pages 
. 2—BALTIMORE CATECHISM by Father McGuire 
New Official Edition 
48 illustrations, 256 pages 
. 3—BALTIMORE CATECHISM by Father Connell 
New Official Edition 
44 illustrations, 384 pages 


Grades 3-5, 
Net 21¢ 


Grades 6-7, 
Net 28¢ 


Grades 8 and up, 
Net 57¢ 


| Kinkead’s Baltimore Catechisms 


tine of type for specific rades No. 0 to No. 4 


Prepared and enjoined by order of the “Third Plenary Council of Baltimore,”’ and 


| Supplemented by Rev. Thomas L. Kinkead (author of ‘An Explanation of the Baltimore 
| Catechism) according to grades, thus lessening the expense in providing children with 
| catechisms. 


GRADE 2—KINKEAD'S BALTIMORE CATECHISM No. 0 
Paper, per 100 


| GRADES 3-5—KINKEAD'S BALTIMORE CATECHISM No. 1 


GRADE 8—Jr. H. S. KINKEAD'S BALTMIORE CATECHISM No. 3 
Paper, per 100 

GRADE 8—4Jr. H. S. KINKEAD'S BALTIMORE CATECHISM No. 3 
is also available in French. Paper Cover, per 100 


| No. 4—"An Explanation of the Baltimore Catechism'’—for Teachers and Advanced 


Classes—Bound in Cloth, Each 


| Teach Catechism 


A series of graded instruction books that 
facilitate the work of the teacher. 


By Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A. 


In 3 Volumes 


List Net 
$2.75 $2.90 


For Grades 6, 7 and 8—Volume Ill 5.60 4.20 


The Systematic Teaching of Religion 


| By Rev. A. N. Fuerst,S.1T.D.(Oen.) A comprehensive presentation of the Fundamen- 


tals and History of Religion Teaching. 


| Vol. 1—History, Aims and Supernatural Means. 448 pages. Cloth bound. 


Vol. 2—Method and Matter in Religion Teaching. 528 pages. Cloth bound. Per 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


26-28 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 
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In 1948 Van Nostrand 
100 years old. Here are 
some new publications with 
which we begin our second 
century of publishing. 


1948 Second Edition 


CHEMISTRY 
A COURSE FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Hoe, ALLEY, AND BicKEL 
The 1948 edition includes new 
sections on nuclear fission, new 


material on detergents and anti- 


biotics,.and incorporates all new 
Up-to-date 

Special emphasis 
is given to the applications of 
chemistry in industrial processes. 


discoveries. tables 


are provided. 











1948 Second Edition 





PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 


Burns, VERWIEBE, 


AND Hazen 





In the 1948 edition, there are 
new sections on atomic energy, 


radar, and jet propulsion. New 
treatment is given the cathode 


ray tube, automobile generator, 
electrostatic 
tubes, etc. 


machine, counter 


New developments 
have been added all along the 
line. . 











PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 


SANDERS 











This 1947 book has met with 
much success in its first year. 
It is compact 
covered in 


enough to be 
the standard time 
allotment yet so complete it in- 
cludes all essential 
It is a “natural order” text with 
excellent chapter-end 

Teacher’s Guide available. 


material. 


helps. 








May we send you our 


Hundredth Anniversary Catalog? 








D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 















Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 322) 


Child Jesus in Portland, Oregon, Mother 
Mary Conrad writes on fostering the re- 
ligious vocation in the secondary school. 
She studied at Fordham University in New 
York, Maryhurst College, Oregon, and 
Philadelphia, from which she 
received her degree in education. Before 
going to the Pacific Coast she taught at 
academies conducted by her order in Suf- 
fern, New York, and Summit, New Jersey. 


Villanova, 


Sister M. Esther, S.S.J. 


Readers will recall Sister M. Esther's 
last article in our October, 1947, issue. A 
member of the faculty of Nazareth 
Academy, Rochester, New York, she re- 
ceived her A.B. from Nazareth College in 
that city, and her M.A. 
venture College, St. 


Bona- 
mt. 


from St. 
Bonaventure, 


Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, M.A., Ph.D. 


Dr. Quigley continues his series on 
health education, which began in Novem- 
ber, 1947. He teaches education (part- 
time) at Duquesne University in Pitts- 
burgh, and is superintendent of Catholic 
schools in that city. 


Sister Mary Adolorata, O.S.M. 


Sister Mary Adolorata is a member of 
the faculty of Holy Name High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska. She studied at the 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent, New 
Jersey (A.B.), majoring in English and 
history, and at Duchesne College and 
Creighton University, both in Omaha. 
adviser of the school 
paper. She has contributed poems to 
The Messenger of the Sacred Heart, Exten- 
sion and The Far East. 


Sister is faculty 


Sister Mary Edward, O.S.F., M.A. 


Sister Mary Edward teaches Latin at 
St. Mary Academy, Indianapolis, Indi- 
She received her A.B. from Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, majoring in Latin, 
and her M.A. from Dayton University, 
Dayton, Ohio. Sister was previously a 
parochial school teacher and principal, as 
well as a public school teacher. 


ana. 


Roger Albright 


Mr. Albright is director of educational 
services for the Motion Picture Association 
of America, Inc., and of Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., Washington, D.C. He 
was educated at Colgate University 
(B.A., 1914), Hamilton, New York, and 
Columbia University, New York City, 
where he studied from 1914 to 1917. He 
is the author of Films for Classroom Use, 
a handbook of information on films se- 
lected and classified by the advisory 
committee on the use of motion pictures 
in education (Teaching Film Custodians, 
Inc., 1941). He has contributed to 
Educational Screen and See and Hear. 





THE CATHOLIC CHILD 


by FATHER FRANCIS 
THE CATHOLIC CHILD contains sixteen beautiful 
outline pictures portraying scenes in the life of a 
child. A valuable aid in character training. 
Published in book form. Price, 10c a copy 


THE HOLY ROSARY 
Outline pictures of the Mysteries of the Holy 
Rosary. Ideal subject matter for inspiring devo- 
tion to the Rosary. Book form. Price, 10c a copy 


AROUND THE YEAR IN PICTURE AND SONG 
Fifteen original sacred songs for every month of 
the year with music accompaniment and original 
outline pictures. Book form. Price, 20c a copy 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN PICTURE AND STORY 
A series of outline pictures of the Boy Christ. 
An ideal source of inspiration. Loose-leaf form. 
Price, 5c a unit. 
Postage extra 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 
FATHER FRANCIS 


1501 S. Layton Bivd. Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
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FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
KINDERGARTENS 
CONFIRMATIONS 
_& CHOIR GOWNS 


SiS eee 
7 WEST 36ST> NEW YORK I8, NY 





Specializing in 
Complete Library Service 
For Catholic Schools 
Send for our new, Free, 1948 Spring-Sum- 


Specify High School or 


Elementary. 


CATHOLIC BOOK & SUPPLY CO. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


mer circular. 











PICTURE POST CARDS 
Reproduced From Your Own Photos 
Cc Greater Interest in Your Church, School and 
“Taste wtional sctivitics wtih anette “ART VUE 
Picture Post Cards. ARTVUES are inexpensive. 
Treasured by All 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER CE 


RTVUE POST CARD CO. 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 





(Gold filled) 


For Grammar 
and Jr. High 
Classes 
Send for somples 





O’NEIL’S, 282 Franklin St., Cambridge 39, Mas 
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The Catholic School Edition 
of the 


M°CKEE LANGUAGE SERIES 


ADAPTED FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS BY 


Sister M. Margaret, C.S.J., 


NG \ 
°UaGe FOR men 









Sister M. Josetta, C.S.J., Sister M. Virginia, C.S.J. 


Grades 3 to 6 ready. Other grades in press. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON 7 NEW YORK 16 CHICAGO 16 
DALLAS 1 ATLANTA 3 SAN FRANCISCO 5 

















Meet Us at the N.C.E.A. 
Conuention! 


It's BOOTH H-8 for 
VISUALIZED TEXTS and WORKBOOKS! 


EXCITING 
NEWS! 




























Forthcoming Iroquois Textbooks! 
Coming Before Schools Close!! 
Well Worth Waiting For!!! 
Science and You, by Fowler, Collister, 
and Thurston 
A General Science textbook for Grade 
Seven 
Living With Science, by Fowler, Col- 
lister, and Thurston 
A General Science textbook for Grade 
Eight 
Our Surroundings, 1948 Copyright, by Fowler, Collister 
and Thurston 























Examine the Oxford aisle in the Social Sciences, Sciences, 
English, Languages and Commercial subjects. You will see 
why scores of Catholic schools from coast to coast are so en- 
thusiastic about these books. 


VISUALIZED rer HISTORY 
By Sr. Mary Loyola, O.P., Ph.D., Principal St. Ed- 
ward High School, Elgin, ft Religious history and 
sound doctrine presented interestingly in clear text 
and dramatic illustrations from the Studio Angelica. 


Other VISUALIZED Texts 
in History: Ancient and Medieval, World, Modern, 
American; in Government; in Economics; in the Sci- 
ences: General Science, Biology, Chemistry, Physics; 
and in Business Law. Their popularity derives from 
their accuracy, compactness, comprehensiveness, hu- 
manized illustrations. 


WORKBOOKS 
in General Science, Biolo Y, Chemistry, Physics. 
EXPERIMENT MANUALS in Chemistry, Physics. 
Fully adaptable to any program. 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 Fourth Avenue New York 3 

































A favorite General Science text for Grade Nine, revised 
and brought completely up to date 






Gateway to Adventure, by Shattuck 
A Literature reader for Grade Four 



















Roads to Anywhere, by Shattuck 
A Literature reader for Grade Five 
Our Own United States, by Southworth 
A Senior High School textbook in American History 


We hope that you will be able to visit our booth #81 at 
the National Catholic Education Association Convention, 
San Francisco, California, on March 31-April 2, 1948 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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SERVICE COUPON 3 


For obtaining further in- 
formation about products ad- 
vertised in THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATOR and those de- 
scribed in the News of School 
Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


Promotion Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me further in- 
formation about products ad- 
vertised or described which I 
have encircled, without cost to 
me: 

BI, B2, B3, B4, B5, B6, B7, B8, B9, 
B10, B11, B12, B13, B14, B15, B16, B17. 
B18, B19, B20, B21, B22, B23, B24 B25, 
B26, B27, B28, B29, B30, B31 

Si, S2, S3, S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, S9, 
$10, S11, S12, S13, S14, S15, S16, S17, 
$18, $19, S20, S21, S22, $23, S24, $25, 
$26, $27, $28, $29, $30 


Name 


Steen eee reese eereeeeseeeseses 





Book News 
(Continued from page 376) 
Dutton’s Catholic List 


A list of adult fiction and general books for 
Catholic readers has been prepared by E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Many have been recommended by 
Catholic groups, such as the Cardinal Hayes 
Literature Committee and the Pro Parvulis 
Book Club, indicated by symbols. 

On the list appear two books by Catholic 
authors which have just been published: Lit- 
erary Criticisms by Francis Thompson, newly 
discovered and collected by Rev. Terence L. 
Connolly, S.J., Ph.D., librarian and curator 
of the Thompson collection at Boston Col- 
lege, and The Temple of the Spirit, by Francis 
Meehan. Father Connolly’s book reveals the 
author of The Hound of Heaven (hitherto 
known almost exclusively as a poet) as a 
great critic (617 pages, $12.50). 

Mr. Meehan’s book is concerned with spirit- 
art and literature, philosophy 
and religion (183 pages, $2.50). 

Both books will be reviewed at length in 
Tue Catuouic Epucator. (B 29) 


Demand for Spanish Catholic Prayer 
Folders 


Father John O’Brien, C.M.F., reports that 
he has been surprised at the demand for Es- 
tudiante’s (St. Jude Seminary, North Dixie 
Highway, Momence, Ill.) prayer folder in 
Spanish, for use in Catholic schools that teach 
The folder is entitled, Las Oraci- 
ones Comunes en Espanol (Our Father, Hail 
Mary, Gloria and the Creed in Spanish). 
These daily prayers are also published in 
French (each $3.50 a hundred). 

Father O’Brien also states that this Clare- 
tian preparatory seminary publishes two 
magazines for use in Spanish classes of Catho- 
lic academies and high schools. One, Comi- 
enzos (“‘Beginnings’’) is for first year students 
of the language, two pages, six times a semes- 
ter, at 30 cents each subscription for a semes- 
The other, Estudiante (““Student’’), con- 
tains four pages, six times a school semester, 
at 50 cents each semester subscription. Both 
publications are finding their way into nu- 
merous Spanish classrooms. 

In addition, Estudiante publishes Spanish 
and Mexican hymns, and is at work on a port- 
folio of miniature paintings of the Spanish 
Preparations are being made to 
produce records of the prayers in Spanish 
contained in the prayer folders. (B 30) 


New Songs for Grades 1, 2, 3 


Melodies, a collection of new songs for chil- 
dren, by Maude Orita Wallace and others 
illustrated by Blanche W. Fisher, and edited 
by Ed Adams, for the first, second and third 
grades, is announced by the Burton Publish- 
ing Company, 722 Main, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
The book was designed by the authors and 
composers “‘to arouse a keen interest in the 
music hour, to encourage a freedom of musical 
expression, and to stimulate a desire to par- 
ticipate in the many music activities of 
school, home, church and community life.”’ 


(B 31) 
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The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. The 
only exclusively women’s college in the Twin Cities. 
Awards the B.A., B.S. and B.S. in Library Science 
degrees. Approved by the Association of American 
Universities and the National Catholic Educational! 
Association. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet. For information address the Dean 
Cleveland and Randolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Rosary College 

River Forest, I|linois. 

Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin. 





Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philos- 
ophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, 
Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Exceptional! op- 
portunities in Art. Beautiful Buildings. Interesting 
Campus Life. For further information address the Dean. 








Nazareth College 


Nazereth, Michigan. A Fully Accredited College 
for Women. Confers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 








The College of St. Rose 


Albany, New York. A Catholic Institute for the 
Higher Education of Women. Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph. Day Pupils and Boarders. Courses 
leading to Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, with Science, Commerce, Music and Nursing 
es Majors. 





Rosemont College 

Rosemont, Pa. 

Conducted by Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus. 
Liberal Arts Course. 

Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
For further information address the Registrar. 








Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by the Daughters of 
Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. ffers « four-year 
course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts o1 
Bachelor of Science and prepares for tecching die- 
tetics, technology, business and journalism. For furthes 
information, write to the Dean. 








Academy of Mt. St. Vincent 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y. Founded 1847. Chartered by the 
Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association. 
Ideal Country School for Girls in beautiful Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General courses. Art, Music, 
Dramatics, icon Economics, Athletics, Character 
Guidance, Social Training, Health Care, Individual 
Attention. Send for Catalogue. 
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te KENEDY BOOKS ARE CATHOLIC IN ALL RESPECTS 
= ... SEND FOR OUR CATALOG ... 
i P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
te 12 BARCLAY STREET ¢ NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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Oysters with Sexton Cocktail Sauce, 
fish or omelette with Sexton Creole 
Sauce, spaghetti with Sexton Spa- 
ghetti Sauce, a curry with Sexton 
Seven Seas Chutnee and Boston 
Baked Beans with Sexton Tomato 
Catsup. With an appetizing array — 
of taste-tempting dishes and so easy ~ 
for you to prepare in your own 
kitchens. Insist on Sextons for that 


final subtle touch to popularize 


these favorites in your service. 


1948 Joho Sexton & Oo 
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